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THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK-  casional ’out  extravagant  hospitalities  on  this  estate, 
LAND  equally  extravagant  indulgence  in  the  stimu¬ 

lant  of  high  stakes  and  strong  liquors  at  the  hells 
IN  THIRTEEN  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  I.  jind  bars  about  Richmond,  Mr.  Philip  Cartwright 

[In  the  following  extraonlinary  narrative  nothing  is  fictitious  passed  his  time  ’inia’iifitublv  enough;  tor  pulling 
but  the  names  of  the  persons,]  devil  l,y  th,.  ;ni[  j,..  fatiguing  C-verei^^e,  even  to 

Aiiout  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  before  the  a  strong  man.  !Mr.  Cartwright  teas  a  strong  man, 
border  Territory  of  Texas  had  become  a  State  of  however,  and  a  handsome  man,  and  a  tall.  “  Quite 
the  great  American  Union,  a  Virginian  gentleman  a  fine  man,  sir,”  said  his  friends.  “You  may  have 
living  near  Riehmond,  received  from  a  gentleman  of  seen  Philip  S.  Cartwright  as  drunk  as  a  hag,  sir, 
Massachusetts,  living  near  Boston,  a  letter  pressing  but  you  will  have  always  found  him  quite  the  cava- 
for  punctual  payment  of  a  debt  owing  to  the  wTiter  Her.”  And,  in  truth,  he  had  grand  manners,  and 
of  it  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  pleasant  manners,  too,  this  hard-living,  devil-may- 
debt  was  a  heavy  one.  It  was  a  loan  for  a  limited  care  gentleman,  which  embellished  the  impression 
period,  contracted  partly  on  mortgage  and  partlv  of  his  vices.  And  he  was  a  bold  rider  and  a  crack 
on  other  less  valid  securities.  The  jieriod  for  which  shot,  accomplishments  which,  in  all  Anglo-Saxon 
it  was  originally  contracted  had  been  frequently  communities,  insure  easy  popularity  to  their  pos- 
renewed  at  increasing  rates  of  interest.  Tlie  whole  j  sessor.  Then,  too,  he  had  been  left,  early  in  life,  a 
capital  would  shortly  be  due  ;  and  renewal  of  the  widower ;  and  if,  since  then,  he  had  lived  too  hard, 
loan  (which  seems  to  have  been  asked  for)  was  or  lived  too  loose,  this  was  an  extenuating  circum- 
firndy  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  writer  of  stance.  Moreover,  he  had  but  one  child,  a  prettv 
the  letter  was  now  winding  up  his  business  at  Bos-  little  girl ;  and  to  her  he  had  ever  been  a  careful, 
ton  preparatory  to  the  undertaking  of  an  entirely  tender,  and  devoted  father.  Tliat  was  another  ex- 
new  business  at  Charleston,  whither  it  was  his  in-  tenuating  circumstance.  lie  was  doubtless  no  man’s 
tention  to  jiroceed  very  shortlv.  Such  was  the  enemy  but  his  own  ;  and  the  worst  ever  said  of  him 
general  purport  of  this  letter.  The  tone  of  it  was  was,  that  “  Phili])  S.,  sir,  is  a  smart  man,  smart  and 
courteous,  but  [leremptorj'.  Tlie  name  of  the  gen-  spry,  but  wants  ballast.” 

tleman  who  received  it  we  shall  suppose  to  have  IMr.  Cartwright  lost  no  time  in  answering  Mr. 
been  C:u1;wright,  and  that  of  the  gentleman  who  Ackland’s  letter.  He  answered  it  with  the  warm- 
wrote  it  to  have  been  Ackland.  Mr.  Cartwright  est  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  consideration 
was  the  owner  of  an  estate,  not  a  very  large  one  and  forbearance  which  he  had  hitherto  received 
(whicli,  with  the  reader’s  jiermission,  we  will  call  from  the  writer  in  the  matter  of  this  large,  and  all 
Glenoak),  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River.  TIio  too  long  outstanding  debt.  He  confessed  that  only 
Cartwrights  were  an  old  Virginian  family,  much  a  month  ago  he  had  been  greatly  embarrassed  how 
esteemed  for  their  antiquity.  Three  generations  to  meet  the  obligations  now  falling  due ;  but  he 
of  male  Cartwright  babies  had  been  christened  was  all  the  more  rejoiced,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
Stuart  (because,  sir,  the  Cartwrights  had  always  now  enabled  to  assure  his  correspondent,  that  in 
fought  for  the  Stuarts,  sir,  in  the  very  old  countrv,  consequence  partly  of  the  unusual  excellence  of  the 
and  in  Virginia  a  very  moderate  amount  of  family  present  rice  harvest,  and  partly  owing  to  other  re- 
antiquity  has  always  commanded  for  the  represen-  cent  and  unexpected  receipts  to  a  considerable 
tative  of  it  as  muclb  consideration  as  is  acconled  in  amount,  the  capital  and  interest  of  the  debt  would 
England  to  the  lineage  of  a  Beaufort  or  a  Howard,  be  duly  paid  on  at  the  proper  time.  As,  however, 
Tlie  iKTsonal  reputation  of  this  present  Philip  Stu-  ^Ir.  Ackland,  in  his  letter,  had  expressed  the  in¬ 
art  Cartwright,  nowever,  was  not  altogether  satis-  tention  of  going  to  Charleston  about  that  time,  he 
factory.  It  was  regretted  that  a  man  of  his  parts  (Mr.  Cartwright)  begged  to  remind  him  that  he 
and  property  should  have  contributed  nothing  to  could  not  reach  Charleston  without  passing  tlmiugh 
the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  territorial  aristocra-  |  Richmond  on  his  way  thither.  lie  trusted  there- 
cy  of  old  Virginia  in  the  legislature  of  his  State,  —  fore,  that  Mr.  A.  w  ould  afford  him  that  opportunity 
a  legislature  of  wliich  the  Virginians  were  justly  i  of  offering  to  his  New  England  friend  a  sample  of 
proud.  The  estate  of  Glenoak,  if  well  managed,  the  hospitality  for  which  old  Virginia  was  justly 
would  have  doubtless  yielded  more  than  the  income  celebrated.  He  was  naturally  anxious  to  be  the 
which  was  spent,  not  very  reputably,  by  the  owner  first  Southern  gentleman  to  entertain  his  dis^'n- 
of  it,  whenever  he  had  a  run  of  luck  at  faro.  Bqt  guished  correspondent  on  Virginian  soil.  He,  tht/e- 
the  estate  was  not  well  managed,  and  between  oc-  tore,  trusted  that  his  esteemed  fHend  would  honor 
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him  by  beinj;  his  guest  at  Glenoak  fur  a  few  days ;  now,  so  I  shall  accept  Cartwright’s  invitation,  and 
the  more  so,  as  he  was  desirous  not  only  of  intro-  now,  tor  mercy’s  sake,  no  more  about  business  lor 
ducing  Mr.  A  to  some  of  the  most  ilistinguished  to-day,  Tom.” 

men  of  Virginia,  but  also  of  furnishing  him  with  He  did  accept  the  invitation ;  and,  at  the  date 
letters  to  many  influential  friends  of  his  in  South  proposed,  .John  Ackland  arrived  at  liiehmond  late 
Carolina,  whose  acciuaintauce  Mr.  A.  would  prob-  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  .June  day.  lie  was  much 
ably  find  useful  in  the  course  of  his  business  at  fatigued  by  his  long  journey  and  the  heat  of  the 
Chariest*)!!.  If  therefore,  Mr.  A.  could  manage  to  weather ;  and  not  at  all  sorry  to  accept  an  invita- 

be  at  Richmond  on  the - proximo,  he  (Mr.  C.)  tion  (which  he  received  through  Cartwright,  who 

would  have  the  honor  of  meeting  him  there,  and  met  him  on  his  aiTival)  from  Mr.  1) - ,  the  ac- 

conducting  him  to  Clenoak,  where  all  would  be  in  complished  editor  of  the  Richmond  Courier,  to  sup 


readiness  for  the  immediate  and  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  accounts. 


and  sleep  at  that  gentleman’s  house  before  going 
on  to  Glenoak.  Mr.  D - ,  having  heard  froiii 


AVhen  Mr.  Ackland  received  this  letter,  he  was  Cartwright  of  Mr.  Ackland’s  intended  visit  to  the 
sitting  in  liis  office  at  Boston,  and  conversing  with  South,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  airive  in  ' 
his  cousin,  Tom  Ackland.  Tom  Ackland  was  a  Richmond  till  late  in  the  evening,  had,  with  true  I 
rising  young  lawyer,  and  the  only  living  relative  of  Virginian  hospitality,  insisted  on  the  two  gentlemen  ! 
our  Mr.  John  Ackland,  of  the  firm  of  Ackland  i)a8sing  the  night  at  his  house  in  town  ;  and  it  had  ! 
Brothers.  Ackland’s  other  brother,  who  was  also  been  arranged  that  Cartwright  should  drive  Mr.  i 

Ackland  senior,  had  died  some  years  ago,  and  Ack-  1) - and  Mr.  Ackland  over  to  Glenoak  on  the  i 

land  junior  had  since  then  been  carrying  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Ackland  was  very  cordially 
business  of  the  firm,  not  very  willingly,  and  not  very  received  by  his  Richmond  host,  an  agrt  eable  and  < 
successfully.  cultivated  man.  The  fatigue  of  his  long  journey 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Tom  ?  ”  said  Mr.  secured  him  a  goo<l  night’s  rest ;  and,  being  an 
John  Ackland,  tossing  over  the  letter  to  his  c-ousin.  early  riser,  he  had  indulged  his  curiosity  by  a  soli- 
“Well,”  said  Tom,  after  i-eading  it  through,  tary  stroll  through  the  town,  before  the  three  geu- 
hastily  enough,  “  I  think  you  had  l)etter  accept  the  tlemen  met  at  breakfast  the  next  morning.  After 
invitation,  for  I  suspect  it  is  about  the  only  thing  breakfast  he  was  conducted  by  his  two  friends  to 
you  will  ever  get  out  of  Philip  Cartwright.  As  t*)  see  the  lions  of  the  place.  When  they  had  visited 
his  paying  up,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  he  the  court-house  and  the  senate-house, — 
says  on  that  score.”  “Now,  Mr.  Editor,”  said  Cartwright,  “I  shall 

“  I  don’t  much  believe  in  it  neither,”  sjud  Mr.  ask  permission  to  leave  my  friend  hei'e  under  your 
John,  “  and  I ’m  sadly  afraid  the  debt  is  a  bad  one.  good  care  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  am  going  to  fetch 
But  I  can’t  afiford  to  lose  it ;  and  ’twill  be  a  great  my  little  girl  from  school.  You  know  she  is  at 
bore  to  have  to  foreclose.  Even  then,  too,  I  sha’n’t  Miss  {.irindley’s  finishing  establishment  li)r  young 
recover  half  of  the  capital.  What  do  you  think,  ladies  ;  and  though  she  is  only  ten  vears  old, 

Tom  ?  ”  Miss  G -  assures  me  that  Virginia  Cartwright 

Mr.  Ackland  spoke  with  a  weary  tone  of  voice  is  her  most  forward  pupil.  We  will  take  this  little 
and  an  undecided  manner,  like  a  man  who  is  tired  puss  with  us,  if  you  please.  M'hat  o’clock  is  it 
of  some  load  which  he  is  either  too  weak  or  too  lazy  now  ?  ” 

to  shake  off.  Cartwright  k)oked  at  his  watch,  and  Mr.  I). 

“  Well,  you  must  pass  through  Richmond,  Jack,  looked  at  his  watch.  Yawning  and  looking  at  your 
and  Glenoak  will  be  as  pleasant  a  halt  as  you  can  watch  are  infectious  gestures.  John  Ackland  also 
have.  Drink  as  much  of  Cartwright’s  wine,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  then  sud- 
smoke  as  many  of  his  cigars  as  you  can  ;  for  I  doubt  denly  remembering  that  hi«  watch  was  not  there, 
if  you  ’ll  get  back  any  of  your  money  except  in  that  he  felt  awkward,  and  blushed.  John  Ackland  was 
kind.  However,  you  can  afford  to  lose  it,  so  don’t  a  shy  man,  and  a  lazy  man  in  everything  but  the 
be  so  downhearted,  man.  And  as  for  this  Charle.s-  exercise  of  self-torment.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
ton  business  —  ”  interpreting  every  tritle  to  his  own  disadvantage. 

“  Oh !  ”  said  John  Ackland,  imjjatiently,  “  thi^  This  unfortunate  way  of  regarding  all  external 
best  of  the  Charleston  business  is  that  it  is  not  Bos-  phenomena  was  constantly  disturbing  his  otherwise 
ton  business.  I  am  longing,  Tom,  to  be  awav  Irtjm  nabitual  languor  with  an  internal  sensation  of  ex- 


here,  and  the  sooner  I  can  start  the  better.  Have  treme  awkwardness.  And  whenever  John  Ackland 
you  heard  (I  did  yesterday  at  the  Albion)  that  felt  awkward  he  blushed. 

Mary,  I  mean  Mrs.  Mordent,  and  her  husband  arc  “  Twenty  minutes  to  one,”  said  Mr.  D. 
expected  back  in  Boston  next  month  ?  ”  “  Goo<l ;  then,”  said  Cartwright,  “  in  one  hour, 

“  Ah,  Jack,  Jack  1  ”  exclaimed  Tom,  “  you  will  as  near  as  may  be,  I  and  my  little  girl  will  be  at 
get  over  this  sooner  than  you  think,  man,  and  come  your  door  with  the  wagon,  and  phaeton.  Can  you 
back  to  us  one  of  these  days  with  a  l)ouncing,  black-  be  ready  by  then  ?  ” 

eyed  Carolinian  beauty,  and  half  a  dozen  little  Ack-  “  All  right,”  answered  the  editor,  “  we  shall  just 


land  brothers  and  sisters  too.” 

“  I  have  got  over  it,  Tom.  At  my  time  of  life,  I 
don’t  tliink  there  is  much  to  get  over.” 

“  Your  time  of  life.  Jack !  Wiat  nonsense  !  ” 

“  Well,  I  am  not  a  patriarch,  certainly,”  said  Mr. 


have  time  for  a  light  luncheon.” 

“  Will  it  be  out  of  your  way,  Mr.  D.,”  said  Ack¬ 
land,  after  Cartwright  h-a*!  left  them,  “  to  pass  by 

D’Oiley’s,  the  watchmaker’s,  in - Street  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  How  do  you  hapjK.*n  to  know  the 


John  Ackland.  “  But  I  don’t  want  to  lie  a  patri-  name  of  that  store,  tliough  ?  ” 
arch,  Tom  :  and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  shall  Im  a  pa-  “  I  noticed  it,  whilst  strolling  through  the  town 
triarch.  The  best  part  of  mv  life  was  short  enough,  this  morning.  My  chronometer  has  been  losing 
H  eaven  knows*,  and  I  hope  (now  that  is  over)  that  time  since  I  came  south ;  and  I  asked  Mr.  D’Oiley 
the  worst  part  of  it  won’t  be  very  long.  1  don’t  to  look  at  it,  saying  I  would  call  or  send  for  it  be¬ 
think  it  will  l)e  very  long,  Tom.  Anyhow,  I  have  ^ore  leaving  town  this  afternoon.” 
no  mind  to  meet  Afr.  and  Mrs.  Mordent  again  just  When  the  watchmaker  handed  back  the  chro- 
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nometer  to  Mr.  Ackland,  “  That  watch  was  never 
made  in  the  States,  I  reckon,  sir  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  No.  It  is  English.” 

“  Geneva  works,  though.  I  ’ll  warrant  join: 
chronometer,  sir,  to  go  right  for  six  years  now. 
Splendid  j)iece  of  workmanship,  sir.” 

Mr.  Ackland  was  much  [)leased  with  his  pretty 
little  new  acquaintance,  Virginia  Cartwright.  She 
was  a  dark-eyed,  lively  child,  who  promised  to  Ije- 
come  a  very  iKjautifid  woman,  and  was  singularly 
graceful  for  that  awkward  age  in  the  life  of  a 
young  lady  which  closes  her  first  deca*le.  Her 
fatlicr  seemed  to  bti  immenselv  proud  of,  as  well  as 
tenderly  attached  to,  the  little  girl.  Every  little 
incident  on  their  way  to  Glencmk  suggested  to  him 
some  anecdote  of  her  childhood  which  he  related  to 
his  guest  in  terms,  no  doubt  inadequately  expres¬ 
sive  of  her  extraordinary  merits.  Once  he  said, 
“  Go(jd  God,  sir,  when  I  think  what  would  become 
of  that  child  if  anything  were  to  happen  —  ”  But 
he  finished  the  sentence  only  by  whijiping  on  the 
horses. 

A  large  assembly  of  Virginia  notables  had  been 
invited  to  Glenoak  to  meet  Mr.  Cartwright’s  New 
England  guest.  “I  am  going  to  be  shown  off,” 
thought  John  Ackland  to  himself;  and  he  entered 
the  house,  hot  and  blushing,  like  the  sun  rising 
through  a  tog.  Among  tliese  notables  was  Judge 
Griffin,  “  our  greatest  legal  authority,  sir,”  whis¬ 
pered  Cartwright,  as  lie  pushed  his  guest  forward, 
and  presented  him  to  the  judge  with  expn‘.s8ions  of 
overflowing  eulogy  and  friendship. 

Mr.  Ackland,  of  Boston  City,  was  a  representa¬ 
tive  man,  he  said,  “  a  splendid  specimen,  sir,  of  our 
great  merchant  princes  of  the  North,  whom  he  was 
proud  to  receive  under  his  ro;)f.  More  than  that, 
he  himself  was  under  deep  obligations  (why  should 
he  be  ashameil  to  avow  it  ?),  the  very  deejiest  obli¬ 
gations  to  his  worthy  friend  and  honored  guest, 
John  K.  Ackland  1  ”  Here  Mr.  Cartwright,  appar¬ 
ently  under  the  im|)rcssion  that  he  had  been  pro¬ 
posing  a  toast,  paused,  and  prepared  to  lift  his  glass 
to  his  lips,  but  finding  that  he  had,  just  then,  no 
glass  to  lift,  he  infiirmed  the  judge  and  his  other 
guests  that  dinner  would  soon  be  served,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  in  the  mean  while  Mr.  Ackland 
would  favor  him  with  a  few  moments  of  his  private 
attention  for  the  settlement  of  a  matter  of  business 
to  which,  indeed,  he  partly  owed  the  honor  of  that 
gentleman’s  visit.  The  two  gentlemen  were  then 
closeted  together  for  nearly  an  hour.  When  they 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  company  at  dinner,  Mr. 
Cartwright  aapeared  to  have  made  (during  their  re¬ 
cent  interview)  a  most  favorable  impression  on  Ids 
New  England  guest.  Host  and  guest  were  already 
on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  intimacy  with  each 
other,  and  Cartwright  himself  was  in  the  highest 
possible  sjiirits.  One  of  the  company  present  on 
that  occasion,  a  very  young  gentleman,  who  had 
had  some  betting  transactions  with  the  owner  of 
Glenoak,  — transactions  from  which  he  had  derived 
a  very  high  appi’eciation  of  the  remarkable  ’cute¬ 
ness  of  that  gentleman,  —  expressed  to  his  neigh- 
l)or  at  table  a  decided  opinion  that  his  friend  Philip 
S.  must  certainly  have  succeeded,  before  dinner,  in 
getting  a  pot  ’o  money  out  of  the  Yankee,  who 
looked  as  well  pleased  as  p<“ople  usually  do  when 
they  have  done  sometlung  foolish.  After  dinner, 
when  the  gentlemen  lit  their  cigars,  and  strolleil 
into  the  garden,  Cartwright  linking  one  arm  in  that 
of  Judge  Griffin,  and  tlie  other  in  Uiatof  John  Ack¬ 
land,  exclaimed,  — 


“  I  wish.  Judge,  that  you,  whose  powers  of  per¬ 
suasion  arc  irresistible,  would  induce  my  friend 
here  to  listen  to  reason.  No,  no  1  ”  he  continued, 
as  John  Ackland  made  some  gesture  of  impatience, 
“  no,  my  esteemed  friend,  why  should  I  conceal  the 
truth  ?  The  fact  is,  judge,  that  Mr.  Ackland  and 
myself  have  had  some  pecuniary  transactions  with 
each  other,  in  which  he  has  been  creditor,  —  let 
me  add,  the  most  forbearing  and  considerate  creditor 
that  ever  man  had,  —  and  I,  of  course,  debtor  —  ” 

“  A  highly  honorable  one,”  put  in  John  Ack¬ 
land. 

“  My  dear  sir,  that  is  the  verj'  point  in  question. 
Allow  me  to  deserve  the  flattering  epithet.  Judge 
Griffin  shall  decide  the  case.  You  must  know, 
judge,  that  the  unfortunate  force  of  circumstances 
(why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  own  it  ?  ^  has  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  keep  this  gentleman  waiting  an  un¬ 
conscionably  long  time  for  the  repayment  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  which  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  advance  to  me,  partly  on  my  personal 
security.  Untler  these  circumstances,  I  was  natu¬ 
rally  anxious  that  he  should  not,  finally,  be  a  loser 
by  the  generosity  of  his  patience.  It  is,  therefore, 
needless  to  say  that  the  rate  of  interest  offered  by 
myself  for  the  renewed  postponement  of  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  this  loan  was,  in  the  last  instance,  a  high 
one.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have,  this  afternoon, 
had  the  pleasure  of  reftinding  to  my  friend  the  en¬ 
tire  capital  of  the  debt.  On  that  capital,  however, 
a  year’s  interest  was  still  owing.  Of  course  1  add¬ 
ed  the  amount  of  *it  to  that  of  the  capital.  But  he 
(wonderful  man  I )  refuses  —  absolutely  refuses  — 
to  receive  it.  Tell  him,  judge  (you  know  me),  that 
he  is  depriving  me  of  a  luxury  which  I  have  too 
seldom  enjoyed,  —  the  luxurj-  of  paying  my  debts, 

—  and  that  the  capital  —  ” 

“Was  a  ver}'  large  one,”  interrupted  Mr.  Ack¬ 
land,  who  had  been  listening  with  growing  im¬ 
patience  to  this  spewh.  “  Pardon  me  if  I  confess 
that  I  had  not  counted  on  the  entire  recovery  of  it, 

—  especially  so  soon.  The  interest  to  which  Mr. 
Cartwright  has  referred  was  fixed  in  accordance 
with  that  erroneous  impression.  For  which  — 
ahem  —  my  excuse  must  b«*,  sir,  that  —  well,  that 
I  am  not  —  never  was  —  a  man  of  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament.  Sir,  Mr.  Cartwright  has  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed  me.  Under  present  circumstances,  I 
really  —  I  could  not  —  aliem  —  tax  my  friend  here 
so  heavily  on  a  debt  of — of — well,  yes  —  of  that 
amount,  which  has  been  so  unexpectedly  —  ahem. 
1  really  —  I  —  am  not  a  usurer,  sir,  though  I  am  a 
merchant.” 

Mr.  Ackland  said  all  this  with  the  difficult  hesi¬ 
tation  of  an  exceedingly  shy  man,  which  he  was, 
and  blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  As  soon 
as  he  had  struggled  through  the  effort  of  saying  it, 
and  thereby  witrked  himself  into  a  state  of  feeling 
so  defensive  as  to  be  almost  offensive,  he  extricated 
his  arm  from  the  embrace  of  his  host,  and,  with  an 
awkward  bow,  hastened  to  join  the  ladies  in  the 
arbor. 

“  Odd  man,  that,”  said  Judge  Griffin. 

“  Shy  and  proud,”  said  Cartwright,  “  but  as  fine 
a  fellow  as  ever  lived.” 

John  Ackland  wrote  from  Glenoak  to  his  cousin 
Tom,  expressing  much  pleasure  in  his  visit  there. 
'Fhe  change  of  scene  and  air  had  agreed  with  him, 
notwithstanding  the  great  heat  of  the  season,  and 
he  already  felt  in  better  health  and  spirits  than 
when  he  left  Boston.  He  related  the  result  of 
the  interview  which  had  taken  place  between  him- 
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aelf  and  his  host  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  (irlen- 
oak.  He  had  the  eash'now  with  him  in  notes.  But 
the  amount  was  so  hmse  that  he  should  of  course 
exchange  them  at  the  Richmond  Bank  for  a  credit 
on  their  eorres|X)ndents  at  Charleston.  It  was  a 
strange  notion  of  Cartwright’s  to  insist  on  paying 
the  money  in  notes. 

“  He  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  I  should  not  have  been  etjually  well  satisfied 
with  his  signature,  which  made  me  feel  very  awk¬ 
ward,  my  dear  Tom.” 

He  had  felt  still  more  awkward  in  consenting  to 
take  the  last  year’s  inten'St  on  that  loan  at  the  rate 
originally  stipulated.  Tom  knew  that  he  would 
not  have  raised  it  so  high  if  he  had  ever  had  any 
hope  of  recovering  the  entire*  capital  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  However,  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  Cartwright  would  have  it.  Cartwright  had 
behaved  exceedingly  well,  verj-  much  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  had  really  conceived  a  great  reganl 
for  his  present  host.  In  despite  of  some  obvious 
faults  of  character,  and  he  feared  also  of  conduct, 
there  was  so  much  good  in  the  man.  C.  was  a 
most  pleasant  companion,  and  had  shown  thi*  great¬ 
est  delicacy  in  this  matter.  The  man’s  affection 
for  lus  daughter,  too,  was  (juite  toucliing ;  and  the 
child  herself  was  charming. 

John  Ackland  then  described  bis  impressions  of 
a  slave  plantation  at  some  length.  His  abhorrence 
of  the  whole  system  was  even  more  intense  than  be¬ 
fore.  Not  because  he  had  noticed  any  great  cruelty 
in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  on  this  plantation,  but 
because  the  system  was  one  which  rendered  even 
kindness  itself  an  instrument  of  degradation ;  and 
these  unfortunate  blacks  appeared  to  him  to  be  in 
a  mental  and  moral  condition  which,  without  justi¬ 
fying  it,  gave  a  hideous  jdausibility  to  the  cool  as¬ 
sertion  of  their  owners  that  colored  humanity  is 
not  humanity  at  all.  He  avoided  all  discussion  on 
this  subject,  however,  for,  as  Tom  knew,  there  was 
nothing  he  hated  so  much  as  controversy.  At  first 
he  had  felt  “  a  little  awkward  ”  at  being  the  only 
Northerner  amongst  so  many  slave  projjrietors.  But 
now  he  felt  (]^te  at  his  ease  with  them  all,  es¬ 
pecially  with  Cartwright.  ’T  was  a  pity  that  man 
had  been  born  South.  He  had  been  brought  up 
there  to  idleness  and  arrogance,  but  his  natural  dis¬ 
position  fitted  him  for  better  things,  denoak  was 
a  very  pleasant  place,  so  pleasant,  that  he  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  leave  it.  And,  in  fact,  there  was  no  real 
necessity  for  going  to  Charleston  so  soon.  The 
weather  was  horribly  hot.  He  had  not  yet  been  up 
to  the  exertion  even  of  going  to  Richmond  to  de¬ 
posit  the  notes  he  had  received  from  Cartwright. 
He  thought  he  should  probably  remain  some  days 
longer — i)erhaj)3  a  fortnight  longer  —  at  Glenoak. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  he  wrote  this  letter, 
however,  an  inchlent  occurred  which  changed  Mr. 
Ackland’s  disjx)sition  to  j)rolong  his  stay  at  Glen¬ 
oak. 
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WiiKN  a  novelist  who  has  won  popularity  at  one 
grand  coup  goes  on  playing  for  fresh  fame,  his  game 
becomes  a  heavy  one  in  sj)itc  of  himself.  The 
chances  are  he  loses  at  it ;  but,  if  he  win,  the  new 
reputation  it  brings  him  must  be  in  projx»rtion  to 
the  difficulties  of  satisfying  the  expectations  he  has 
raised.  The  more  richly  he  is  gifted  with  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  genius  the  more  will  an  intensity  of  self- 
consciousness  be  likely  to  embarrass  him.  He  feels 


he  has  dazzled  the  public  into  indiscriminating 
admiration  and  taught  them  to  be  too  exacting. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  then,  is  to  be  congratulated  as  bt  ing 
more  than  doubly  fortunate.  She  has  emerged  with 
fresh  laurels  from  a  formidable  ordeal,  and  in  her 
case  a  first  great  success  has  only  serve«l  U>  glorify 
a  later  one.  With  the  instinct  of  genius,  sh(!  once 
caught  the  poj)ular  ball  on  the  bound,  an<l  produced 
in  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  a  work  that  will  five  when 
the  institution  to  which  it  owed  its  birth  has  be¬ 
come  a  remote  tradition  of  her  country.  She  rose  to 
lame  on  the  waves  of  the  eonflicting  feelings  that 
were  tlu“n  convulsing  America,  and  have  since  rev¬ 
olutionized  it.  But  it  was  sheer  genius  that  buoyed 
her  up  where  so  many  others  had  been  swamned,and 
if  she  was  intlebted  for  the  completeness  of  her  suc¬ 
cess  to  adventitious  circumstances,  that  ought  scarce¬ 
ly  to  detract  from  her  well-earned  fame.  Her  story 
was  sensational  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  but 
then  it  moved  one,  not  by  the  extravagances  of  a  de¬ 
praved  fancy  depicting  coarse  eccentricities  of  crime, 
t)Ut  by  the  rej)ro<luction  of  ])ossible  scenes  that  aj)- 
pealed  with  an  intense  reality  to  the  dee])est  and 
best  feelings  of  our  natiwe.  Highly  colored  the 
scenes  might  have  been,  but  that  was  a  question 
between  the  author  and  her  conscience.  Studying 
them  as  works  of  art,  critics  found  nothing  to  con¬ 
demn,  for,  however  some  of  them  mav  have  revolted 
nature,  unfortunately  they  were  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  probable. 

It  is  a  rare  proof,  then,  of  the  fertility  and  ver¬ 
satility  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  powers  that  this  later  work 
will  infallibly  enhance  her  fame,  and  in  “  Oldtown 
Folks  ”  she  appeals  to  the  taste  and  .sympatlues  of 
a  more  appreciative  circle  of  rentiers  than  she  fasci¬ 
nated  with  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  This  story  must 
make  its  way,  as  it  is  easy  to  predict  it  will,  by  its 
intrinsic  merits.  It  exhibits  a  more  delicate  and 
careful  analysis  of  human  nature  than  the  other ;  a 
simpler  and  truer  jtathos ;  a  humor  richer,  jterhaps, 
certainly  as  fresh  and  frolicsome.  Generally  as  a 
work  of  art  it  is  altogether  of  a  liigher  type.  Far 
from  bein"  thrilling  and  sensational,  it  is  much 
what  its  title  iirofesses,  —  a  simple  domestic  tale, 
and  theological  and  religious  as  well  as  domestic. 
As  the  serpent  lurked  among  thi;  flowers  of  Eden, 
so  villains  and  worldly  schemers  glide  into  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  Christian  Arcadia ;  but  their  doings  are 
episodical,  and  the  jiarts  they  jilay  in  what  slight 
plot  there  is  suboixlinate  themselves  to  the  general 
course  of  the  story.  In  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  the 
!  subject  ran  of  itself  inevitably  to  tragedy.  Tlieinter- 
I  e.st  of“  Oldtown  Folks”  is  altogether  independent 
j  of  what  we  may  call  the  conventional  exigencies  of 
novel-writing.  Mrs.  Stowe  lets  her  talents  follow 
what  now  seems  their  natural  bent,  and  she  moves 
moi'e  naturallv  among  the  quiet  inmates  of  those 
peaceful  New  England  homes  than  among  the  brutal 
slave-drivers  of  the  old  South.  The  striking  re.alism 
of  her  pictures  is  unimpeachable.  Knowledge  does 
not  help  us  much  in  j)ronouncing  on  resemblances 
in  an  age  and  a  country  of  which  our  impressions 
are  of  the  vaguest,  but  our  instinct  tells  us  all  must 
Ih:  taken  from  the  life  and  by  no  ordinary  observer. 
It  would  be  paying  any  novelist  an  extravagant 
compliment  to  sujjpose  that  creations  like  these  owe 
their  existence  to  fancy.  Tlie  period  is  happily 
chosen  to  embrace  and  perpetuate  a  wide  range  of 
primitive  characters  long  ago  bustled  off  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  fast  fading  out  of  the  meinorj-  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  scenes  are  laid  where  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  violent  contrasts  insured  a  variety  of  strik- 
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ing  effects.  The  time  is  shortly  alter  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  when  society  with  its  ideas  and  opin¬ 
ions  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  colonies  na<l 
broken  away  from  their  leading  strings,  but  had 
scarcely  habituated  themselves  as  a  people  to  walk¬ 
ing  alone.  Loyalists  and  rabid  Republicans  were 
living  side  by  side  in  a  general  tolerance,  claiming 
extreme  lil)crty  of  sjieeeh  and  conceding  within 
reasonable  lindts  a  practical  freedom  of  action. 
The  leaven  of  rationalism,  imported  from  sympa- 
theti"  France,  was  seething  in  a  population  of  Cal- 
vinist.»  and  Arniinians.  Religious  “  profession  ” 
was  re  .illy  a  proK'ssion  like  any  other,  and  religion 
was  so  inixt'd  up  with  the  affairs  of  everv'-day  life, 
that  the  most  solemn  subjects  were  treated  without 
a  suspicion  of  ])rofanity  in  the  most  familiar  lan¬ 
guage. 

Oldtown  was  a  quiet  little  Massachusetts  village, 
within  an  easy  drive  of  the  State  capital.  In  those 
days  a  part  of  the  consignment  of  the  historical  tea 
was  yet  supplying  loyalist  teaimts,  and  Boston,  still 
a  town,  hiid  not  grown  into  a  city.  Tlic  districts 
even  in  its  immediate  vieinity  remained  nearly  as 
primitive  as  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
An  Indian  remnant  lingered  in  the  parish  of  Old¬ 
town.  and  negroes  took  social  rank  not  according 
to  color,  but  thews  and  sinews,  and  were  treated  as 
e<iuals  or  superiors  accordingly.  We  fancy  if  magic 
and  science  combined  were  to  reflect  tor  us  in  a 
camera  the  Oldtown  of  1790,  we  should  sec  it  just 
as  it  appears  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  In  the 
introductory  chapters,  the  landscapes  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  stand  out  iu  so  many  photographs,  and  clear  as 
photographs  taken  in  the  pure  American  atmos¬ 
phere  generally  .are.  We  have  Dutch  pictures  of 
interiors  in  which  we  cannot  conceive  a  featim* 
omitted  or  caricatured,  —  thosi^  of  the  farms,  with 
their  bustling  inmates  lightening  “  chores  ”  of  work 
with  easy  chat  on  predestination,  free  grace,  and 
kindred  topics  ;  the  great  kitchens  with  their  vast 
hospitable  fireplaces  and  blazing  pyres,  based  on 
the  ponderous  log  that  tasked  a  couple  of  powerful 
men  to  move  to  its  place ;  the  open  larders  and 
cellars  where  pies  and  brown  brcail  were  on  cut  for 
all  comers,  and  the  eider  casks  stoo<l  continually  on 
tap.  In  those  golden  days,  if  the  natives  held  un¬ 
pleasantly  fast  hy  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  old 
dispensation,  at  least  they  were  liberally  punctil¬ 
ious  in  the  observance  ot  the  charitable  jirecepts 
that  recommend  the  poor  to  the  care  of  the  rich. 
We  see  the  village  t.avem  with  its  creaking  sign¬ 
board,  its  broad  veranda,  and  its  open  taproom, 
with  its  row  of  beer  barrels  on  draught,  whither 
the  minister  himself  would  come  in  all  his  dignity 
to  illustrate  use  and  abuse,  addressing  a  sharp  word 
in  season  to  its  ragged  frequenters,  while  sip|)ing 
his  mug  of  warm  flip.  AVe  have  the  huge,  barn- 
like  meeting-house,  where  even  in  the  infant  Re¬ 
public  the  pews  were  graduated  on  the  wealth  and 
station  of  tWir  occupants,  from  the  stately  ortho¬ 
dox  carriage  folk  down  to  the  sh.abby  Indian,  who 
hc.d  still  some  lingering  faith  in  the  superstitions  of 
his  fathers.  The  use  of  fire  was  absolutely  inter¬ 
dicted  by  principle  or  custom,  .and  in  their  rigorous 
climate  the  worshipjiers  h.ad  to  freeze  through  the 
interminable  service  as  they  could.  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
description  of  the  dogs  and  chililren  is  in  its  way 
inimitable.  Providence  seemed  to  have  tempered 
the  wind  to  these  shorn  lambs  by  admitting  the  one 
for  the  solace  of  the  other.  The  yellow  dog 

“  AVent  out  with  the  children  when  they  went  roving 
m  the  woods  Saturday  afternoon,  and  was  always  on 


hand  with  a  solwr  face  to  patter  on  his  four  solemn  j)aws 
behind  the  wagon  as  it  went  to  meeting  of  a  Sunday 
morning.  And  in  meeting  who  can  say  what  an  infinite 
fund  of  consolation  their  yellow,  honest  faces  and  great 
soft  eyes  were  to  the  children  tired  of  the  sermon,  but 
greatly  consoled  by  getting  a  sly  o|)]jortunity  to  stroke 
Bose’s  yellow  biiek  i  How  many  little  eyes  twinkled 
sympathetically  through  the  slats  of  the  high-backed 
I)ews  as  the  tick  of  their  paws  up  and  down  the  broad 
aisle  announced  that  they  were  treating  themselves  to 
that  meditative  locomotion  allowed  to  good  dogs  in  sum¬ 
mer  time.” 

Or,  leaving  the  grim  chapel,  we  may  refresh  our¬ 
selves  with  a  glance  at  the  beauties  of  nature  :  — 

“  It  was  as  jirctty  a  village  as  ever  laid  itself  down  to 
rest  on  the  banks  of  a  tranquil  river.  The  stream  was 
one  of  those  limpid  children  of  the  mountains  whose 
brown  clear  waters  ripple  with  a  soft  yellow  light  over 
many-colored  pebbles,  now  brawling  and  bubbling  on 
rocky  liottoins,  d.'ishing  hither  and  thither  in  tiny  cas¬ 
cades,  throwing  white  spray  over  green-mossed  rocks, 
and  then  again  sweeping  silently  with  many  a  winding 
curve  through  soft,  green  meadows,  nursing  on  its 
liosom  troops  of  water-lilies,  and  liordering  its  banks 
with  blue  and  white  violets,  snow-fleckeil  meadowsweet, 
and  wild  iris.  Hither  and  thither,  in  the  fertile  tracts 
of  meadow  upland,  through  which  the  little  stream 
wound,  were  some  two  dozen  farmhouses  hid  in  green 
hollows,  or  perched  on  breezy  hill-tops ;  while  close 
alongside  of  the  river,  at  its  widest  and  deepest  part,  ran 
one  rustic  street,  thickly  carpeted  with  short  velvet 
green  grass,  where  stood  the  presiding  buildings  of  the 
village.” 

Then  we  are  presented  to  the  inh.abitants  one 
by  one,  all  of  them  with  something  of  the  universal 
tyjie,  although  each  is  marked  out  from  his  neigh¬ 
bors  by  sharp,  distinctive  touches.  At  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  and  especially  con¬ 
spicuous  as  striking  portraits,  arc  Mr.  Lothrop,  the 
{lortly  clergyman,  and  Sam  Lawson,  “  the  village 
do-nothing.”  “In  the  little  theocracy  which  the 
pilgrims  established  in  the  wilderness,  the  ministrj' 
was  the  only  order  of  nobility.” 

Tlie  parishioners  treated  their  clergy  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  reverence  and  familiarity ;  the 
honor  in  which  they  held  the  office  being  tempered 
perhaps,  by  the  knowledge  that  their  minister  was 
their  stijiendiary  as  well.  Mr.  Lothrop,  however, 
having  married  a  wealthy  member  of  an  old  colo¬ 
nial  family,  as  was  natural  among  Republicans,  was 
treated  with  e.xceptional  deference.  AVhile  he  has 
a  profound  sense  of  his  own  exalted  station  and  of 
the  dignity  of  the  ministry',  be  keeps  himself  punc¬ 
tiliously  at  the  beck  of  his  humblest  p.'irishioners; 
goes  in  full  dress  to  his  spiritual  labors  as  Buffon 
did  to  his  literary  ones;  smooths  down  his  lace 
ruffles  and  arms  himself  with  his  gold-headed  cane 
to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  pauper;  and  soothes 
the  anxious  man  by  dwelling  on  the  infinite  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  Almighty,  while  impressing  on  him  the 
paramount  duty  of  resignation  in  anv  case.  But, 
next  to  the  heroine,  the  villtige  good-for-nothing  is 
certainly  his  author’s  favorite.  Perhaps  as  much 
as  any  one  else  he  is  the  hero  of  a  novel  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  one,  and  from  long  and 
grave  theological  dialogues  Mrs.  Stowe  turns  away 
to  unbend  in  Sam’s  exhilarating  society.  “  Tall, 
shambling,  loose-jointed,  with  along,  thin  visage  and 
jirominent  watery  blue  eyes,”  Sam  is  everj'  one’s 
friend  but  his  own,  and  can  turn  his  hand  to  any¬ 
thing  with  a  will  so  long  as  his  labor  goes  unre¬ 
munerated.  Quite  in  his  place  in  a  circle  so  primi¬ 
tive  as  that  of  Oldtown,  he  would  be  an  impossibil¬ 
ity  anywhere  else.  Welcomed  on  something  like  a 
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footing  of  equality  to  all  the  houtses  in  the  parish, 
while  his  family  was  indebted  to  them  for  daily 
bread,  idle,  with  work  going  a-begging  all  around 
him.  and  out  of  elbows  in  the  middle  of  general 
plenty ;  pitehing  in  the  loftiest  key  theories  of  life 
and  morals,  hopelessly  at  varianct^  with  his  prac¬ 
tice,  and  e.xprcssiug  them  with  hr.lf-conscious  hu-  | 
mor  in  Scriptural  phrase  without  an  idea  of  irrever-  i 
ence.  Quaintly  as  his  talk  reads,  we  have  come  to 
know  him  so  well  that  we  fancy  we  can  conjure  him 
up  before  us  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  let  his  air  and 
manner  point  his  wonls  and  slimulate  our  sense  of 
the  ridiculous.  “  Why,  Jjordy  Massy,  boys,”  he 
would  s,ay  when  he  t.ikes  the  juveniles  out  a-fishing,  ] 
“  I  can’t  bear  to  see  no  sort  o’  critter  in  torment. 
Tliese  ’ere  pouts  ain't  to  blame  for  bein’  fish,  and 
ye  ought  to  jnit  ’em  out  o’  their  misery.  Fish  has 
their  rights  as  well  as  any  on  us.” 

In  the  tbllowing  elociuent  words  he  laments  the 
departure  of  the  youns  light  of  the  village,  who  has 
the  rare  gilt  of  soofhins  his  fcrm.agant  wife,  and 
bringing  jieace  to  his  dilai>idated  hearthstone  :  — 

“  Why,  T.or(ly  Massy,  I  <lon’t  know  wliat  wo  're  any 
of  us  gi>iu’  to  ilo  wlicn  Tiny’s  gone.  Why,  there 
ain't  a  dog  goes  into  the  ineetin’-liouse  hut  wags  his 
tail  when  he  secs  her  a-eoiuin’.  1  expect  she  knows 
about  every  yellow  bird's  nest,  an’  blue  jay’s,  an’  l)obo- 
link’s,  and  meadow  lark’s  tliat  thorc ’s  ben  round  hen* 
these  five  years,  and  how  they ’s  goin’  to  set  and  hatch 
without  her ’s  best  known  to  themselves,  I  s'pose. 
Lord  .Massy  !  that  child  can  sing  .so  like  a  skunk  black¬ 
bird  that  you  can’t  tell  wliieli  is  which.  Wall,  I  ’ll  say 
one  thing  for  her  ;  she  draws  the  fire  out  o’  llep.sy,  an’ 
she ’s  ’bout  the  only  livin’  critter  that  can  ;  but  some 
night  when  she ’s  l)en  into  our  house  a  |)laviu’  checkers 
or  fox  an’  geese  with  the  child’en,  she ’d  rally  git  llcpsy 
slicked  down,  so  that  ’t  was  kind  o’  comfortable  bein’ 
with  her.” 

But  any  analecta  from  Mr.  Lawson’s  facetia:  must  ■ 
do  injustice  to  bis  extraordinaty  conversational  , 
and  social  powers.  lie  has  the  rare  (piality  of  ^ 
being  always  up  to  his  own  level,  and,  moreover,  ; 
the  language  loses  its  flavor  unless  you  have  some- . 
thing  more  than  a  slight  acquaint  ance  with  the  | 
man.  A  very  charming  woman  in  her  w.ay  old  | 
Mrs.  Badger,  the  bustling  mistress  of  one  of  the  ^ 
snuggest  farmhouses  in  the  parish,  who.se  austere 
religious  tenets  are  always  being  falsifieil  by'  her  j 
natural  softness  of  heart,  and  whose  rough,  cocoa-  , 
like  shell  is  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  I 
kindness.  There  is  a  world  of  character  in  her  ' 
outbreak  against  a  highly  respectable  woman  who  i 
comes  to  reclaim  an  orphan  child  whom  her  harsh-  i 
ness  of  treatment  has  driven  away  :  —  j 

“  Bone  !  why,  you  'vc  done  what  you ’d  no  business  j 
to.  Yon ’d  no  business  to  take  a  child  at  all ;  you  have  | 
n’t  got  a  grain  of  motherliness  in  you.  Why,  look  at 
Natur’,  that  might  teach  you  that  more  than  meat  and 
drink  and  clothes  is  wanted  for  a  child.  Hens  brood 
their  chickens  and  keep  ’em  warm  under  their  wings, 
and  cows  lick  their  calves  and  cosset  them,  and  it ’s  a 
mean  shame  that  folks  will  take  ’em  away  from  ’em. 

“  ’T  ain’t  just  feedin’  and  clothin’  back  and  belly 
that ’s  all ;  it ’s  tnroodin’  that  young  creeturs  wants,  and 
you  hain’t  got  a  bit  of  broodin’  in  you.” 

In  short,  it  is  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away  from 
those  primitive  folks  of  Oldtown,  and,  although  we 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  so  many  of  them, 
we  only  wi“h  there  were  more  to  know.  Their  life 
may  have  been  a  monotonous  one  to  them,  but  it  is 
new  to  us,  and  if  their  talk  was  homely,  it  is  fresh 
and  original.  Tlie  first  few  chapters,  especially,  are 


inimitable,  and  make  one  revel  in  the  promise  of  a 
novel  of  which  every  line  will  well  repay  the  read¬ 
ing,  while  many  will  bear  reading  again  and  again. 
As  we  go  on,  the  nature  of  the  charm  changes  with 
the  scenes.  From  simple  village  life  and  jwimitive 
country  peoi)le,  we  are  <'arried  to  towns  and  into 
higher  society.  Cities  and  good  society'  have  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere  much  of  the  same  general 
character,  t’ewer  distinctive  traits  and  distinctive 
(pialities,  and,  therefore,  here  the  story  begins  un- 
avohlably  to  lose  something  of  its  unique  individ¬ 
uality'.  But  the  exhaustive  theologieal  di.scussions 
come  in  to  lend  a  graver  interest  to  its  pages.  It 
is  clear  the  re'igious  element  must  be  all-pervading 
in  a  novel  of  New  England  whose  personages  had 
religion  always  in  their  hearts  or  on  their  tongues. 
As  a  study  of  American  religious  opinion  of  the 
j  day  in  its  different  shades  Mrs.  Stowe’s  work  must 
have  real  and  |)ei’manent  value.  She  amply'  rc- 
■  deems  the  pledge  of  the  jiretaee,  where  she  dis¬ 
avows  l)eforehand  any  unfair  exhibition  of  jwr.sonal 
bias.  Calvinist,  Arminian,  Pelagian,  sceptic,  has 
each  his  turn,  and  each  has  fair  ])lay',  nor  can  too 
high  jiraise  l)e  given  to  the  versatility'  witli  which 
Mis.  Stowe  identifies  herself  with  each  in  turn, 
arguing  from  their  difl’erent  points  of  view.  She 
never  resorts  to  the  uncandid  device  of  setting  up  a 
I  fe»d>le  adversary  to  be  knocked  over  bv  a  very 
i  moderateU'  gifted  friend.  To  borrow  American 
j  election  phraseology,  opinions  of  every  shade  have 
their  jdattiirni,  the  {)lanks  of  which  are  carefully 
:  and  dispassionately'  laid.  We  have  no  doubt  she 
I  admirably  reiiroduces  the  play  of  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  that  then  divideil  parishes  and  households, 
going  forward  in  season  and  out  of  season.  She  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  making  her  novel  carry  its 
load  of  controversy'  so  lightly,  but  then  she  cleverly 
makes  the  ([ueer  ideas  and  quaint  phraseology  of 
the  disputants  help  to  grease  the  wheels.  In  this 
connection,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  we  cannot 
resist  quoting  a  bit  of  counsel  tendered  by  old 
Ileber  Atwood,  the  wood  merciiant,  to  his  minister, 
along  with  the  pile  of  hickory'  logs  which  had 
formed  part  of  Heber’s  contribution  to  his  pastor’s 
stipend :  — 

“  I  was  tcllin’  my  old  woman  this  morning  that  I 
didn’t  grudge  a  cent  of  my  subscription,  iK'cau.sc  yotir 
prcachin’  lasts  well  and  pays  well.  Ses  I,  Mr.  Avery 
ain’t  tile  kind  of  man  that  strikes  12  tlie  fust  time. 
He ’s  a  man  tliat  ’ll  wear.  That ’s  what  I  said  fust,  and 
I  ’vc  followed  y’  up  pretty  close  in  your  jireacbin’ ;  but 
tlien  1  ’vc  just  got  one  word  to  say  to  yon,  —  Ain’t  free 
.agency  ii-gcttiu’  a  lectle  too  top  heavy  in  yer  preachin’  ? 
Ain’t  it  kind  o’  over-growin’  sovereignty  ?  Now,  yc 
sec.  Divine  sovcrcigntv  has  got  to  be  took  care  of,  as 
well  as  free  agency.  'I'li.at ’s  all,  that ’s  all.  I  thought 
I ’d  just  drop  the  thouglft,  ye  know,  and  leave  yon  to 
think  on’t.  This  ’ere  last  revival  you  run  along  con- 
I  sider’ble  in  ‘  ^Vhosoever  will,  may  come,’  and  all  that. 

'  Now,  ]i’r’aps  ef  you ’d  just  tighten  up  the  ro|)es  a  lectio 
'  t’other  side,  and  give  ’em  sovereignty,  the  hull  load 
j  would  sled  easier.” 

I  In  its  construction  the  story  is  somewhat  pecu- 
i  liar.  It  is  cast,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  autobio- 
grapliical  tbnn,  and  is  tolil  by  one  Horace  Holyoke, 
commencing  from  his  early  childhooti.  Then  he 
suspends  it  while  he  in  the  third  person,  or  the  au¬ 
thor,  relates  the  history  of  two  orphan  children, 
brother  and  sister,  whose  companionship  and  inti- 
I  macy  are  to  influence  his  life.  Tliat  done,  Hor- 
I  ace’s  story  is  resumed,  and  the  novel  finishes  in  the 
!  form  in  which  it  had  begun.  Among  her  children, 
I  Mrs.  Stowe  is  thoroughly  at  home,  writing  as  only 
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a  woman  can.  The  way  in  which  the  or[)han8  arc 
cast  on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  their  rescue  by  the  kind-hearted  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Oldtown,  open  a  congenial  field  for  the 
simple  pathos  she  is  so  strong  in.  Tina  Percival,  in 
her  quickness  and  intelligence,  is  a  lovely  little  white 
Topsy.  Even  as  a  child  she  has  her  way  with  ev- 
eiy  one  she  comes  in  contact  with,  with  the  single 
excejition  of  her  early  taskinistress,  and  she  is  sure 
to  win  the  hearts  of  all  Mrs.  Stowe’s  readers  as 
well.  A  benevolent  old  spinster.  Miss  Mehitable 
Rossiter,  adoj)ts  the  child  in  fear  and  ti'cmbling, 
reasonably  dri-ading  the  disappn)val  of  a  stern  old 
domestic,  who  is  at  once  her  servant  and  mistres.®. 
But  Tina  twists  even  the  formidable  Polly  round 
her  little  fingers,  and  shakes  the  awful  despotism 
the  veteran  housekeej)er  hail  established  in  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  kitchen.  The  child  is  a  mimic  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  delights  the  ])uritau  parish  by  jierformances 
where  they  can  conscientiously  taste  something  of 
the  forbidden  delights  of  the  stage.  She  jiresses 
all  the  world  into  acting  in  her  private  theatri¬ 
cals,  and  one  exquisite  scene  demonstrates  the  ab¬ 
ject  snbservicni^y  to  which  she  had  broken  even  the 
grim  Polly.  The  children  were  getting  up  a  sort  of 
private  play  founded  on  the  history  of  Queen  Esth¬ 
er: — 

“  The  great  trouble  was  to  tint!  a  TTainan,  but  as  the 
hanging  of  Ilaiuau  was  in(lis]H:nsuble  to  any  proper 
moral  etfcct  of  the  tragedy,  Tina  petted  and  coaxed  and 
cajoled  old  Bose,  the  yellow  dog  of  our  establishment, 
to  undertake  the  iiart,  instruetiug  him  volubly  that  he 
must  sulk  and  look  cross  when  Jlordecai  went  by,  —  a 
thing  which  Bose,  who  was  one  of  the  iK’st-natured  of 
dogs,  found  ditfieulty  in  learning.  Bose  would  .always 
insist  upon  sitting  on  his  haunches  in  his  free-and-easy, 
jolly  manner,  and  lulling  out  his  red  tougue  in  a  style 
so  decidedly  jocular  as  utterly  to  spoil  the  effect,  till 
Tina,  reduced  to  desix;ration,  ensconeed  herself  under  an 
old  ipiilted  petticoat  Imhind  him,  and  brought  out  the 
proper  exjiression  at  the  right  moment  by  a  vigorous 
pull  at  his  tail.  Bose  wit®  a  dog  of  great  constitutional 
wjuanimity,  but  there  wert*  some  things  that  transeended 
even  his  jwwer  of  endurance,  and  the  snarl  that  he  gave 
to  Mordecai  was  held  to  be  a  triumiihant  success  ;  but 
the  thing  was  to  get  him  to  snarl  when  Tina  was  in 
front  of  him,  where  she  could  see  it,  and  now  will  it  be 
believed  that  the  all-coiuiucring  little  mischief-maker 
aetuallv  kissed  and  flattered  and  bcjiiggled  old  Polly 
into  taking  this  jiart  behind  the  scenes  !  ” 

Perhaps  it  was  but  natural  that  this  piijunu(e 
spoilt  child  should  become  less  interesting  if  not 
less  captivating  when  she  has  to  submit  herself  as 
she  grows  up  to  proprieties  and  conventionali¬ 
ties.  As  a  girl  she  witches  every  one,  even  to  the 
uninflammable  old  divines  who  direct  her  studies; 
but  somehow,  if  '«ie  has  much  of  a  heart,  we  never 
seem  to  get  ati , ,  and  if  we  always  admire,  we  never 
feel  in  thorough  sympathy  with  her.  Her  end  is  a  sad 
one.  She  is  captivated  by  the  showy  villain  of  the 
talc,  and  begins  on  the  very  afternoon  ofher  wedding 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  failings  in  a  shock  of  dis¬ 
illusion  which  is  followed  by  long  years  of  wretched¬ 
ness.  Not  until  we  are  taking  leave  of  her  at  the 
end  of  the  bimk  does  she  subside  into  peace  and  do¬ 
mestic  happiness  with  her  constant  early  admirer, 
Horace  Holyoke.  To  adojit  what  might  have  been 
the  language  of  her  Oldtown  friends  in  the  cireum- 
stance.s,  justice  is  finally  temjHjred  with  mercy,  and 
so  far  all  is  right. 

Still,  we  cannot  help  thinking  Mrs.  Stowe  might 
have  made  better  use  of  a  subject  so  promising  by 
giving  us  glimpses  at  a  deeper  underflow  of  passion 


I  beneath  the  ripjile  of  Tina’s  caprices  and  graces. 
Ilenr)'  Percival,  her  brother,  as  a  child,  is  little  less 
taking  than  his  sister,  and  his  steadfast,  unhesitat¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  Almighty  love  and  mercy  is  brought 
in  as  an  admirable  toil  to  the  uncompromising 
teachings  and  pr.actice  of  the  C.alvinistic  dogmatism 
around  him.  Horace  Holyoke  himself  has  a  most 
felicitous  talent  for  Bosweilizing  his  villase  neigh- 
Imrs,  and  letting  us  see  them  in  the  very  flesh  and 
spirit.  Everything  that  is  tinged  with  local  color 
becomes  a  reality  to  us,  and  wo  get  so  charmed 
with  the  company  of  the  country  folks  that  we  are 
loath  to  leave  them  tor  moi'c  distinguished  society. 
We  quit  the  homely  settlements  and  their  pure 
American  atmosphere  of  genuine  drollery  and  rough 
ehxjucnce  to  find  ourselves  with  regret  back  among 
the  more  familiar  characters  of  our  ordinary  fictions. 
Fortunately  the  one  infinitely  predominates  over  the 
other,  and  we  see  but  little  more  of  the  latter  than 
suffices  to  make  us  appreciate  tlie  former.  In  the 
rich  and  brilliant  Ellery  Davenjiort,  with  his  foreign 
training  and  air  of  high  society,  we  recognize  one 
of  our  acquaintances.  It  is  fair  to  nonark,  however, 
that  even  him  Mrs.  Stowe  credits  with  an  individu¬ 
ality  all  his  own.  Ilis  absence  would  have  left  a 
blank  in  her  comprehensive  scheme  of  opinion,  and 
he  figures  as  the  representative  of  a  certain  school 
of  cultivated  rationalism,  a  noveity  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Great  Republic.  But  any  one  of  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Oldtown  folks  cou’d  make  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  an  every-day  novel.  If  there  is,  perhaps, 
some  unavoidable  iteration  in  the  theological  dia¬ 
logues  and  disquisitions,  they  arc  so  pregnant  with 
original  ideas  and  suggestions  throughout  that  one 
is  amply  rej>aid  for  reading  them  conscientiously. 
The  n  Mrs.  Stowe’s  theological  teachings  are  height¬ 
ened  and  lightened  by  the  drollest  little  episodes. 
As,  for  instance,  when  Horace,  moved  by  the  morbid 
cimiosity  that  has  preyed  on  his  childish  mind, 
speculates  on  the  jiossible  consequences  of  a  horrible 
form  of  crime  until  he  is  compelled  to  commit 
it,  —  on  the  effect  of  uttering  the  awful  “  damn,” 
instead  of  the  pojiular  “  d.arn.”  Retiring  to  hazard 
the  daring  ex'periment  in  private,  he  feels  degraded 
and  half  disappointed  when  no  signal  judgment 
follows  on  the  impiety.  “  The  Lord  apparently 
did  not  think  him  worth  his  notice.”  Yet  with  all 
this  treading  the  edge  of  ground  so  delicate,  Mrs. 
Stowe  never  degener.atcs  into  profanity  nor  does  she 
even  pass  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  Hers  is  a  book 
that  seduces  one  into  quotation,  and  you  lay  it  down 
after  all  with  a  dissatisfied  feeling  that  your  quota¬ 
tions  might  have  been  happier,  and  that  you  may 
have  only  done  the  author  injustice,  while  deluding 
your  readers  with  the  idea  that  you  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  selection  ofher  gems. 
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IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  VI. 

“  I  SHALL  go  to  St.  Breaca’s  to  look  after  that 
jKior  fellow  this  morning,”  said  Mr.  Hoskins  to  his 
wife,  ten  days  after  Augustine’s  return  home.  “  The 
frigbt  has  sobered  him  by  this  time,  and  I  don’t 
mean  to  ‘  whistle  him  down  the  wind.’  ” 

“  Tliat ’s  right,  .John ;  and  find  out  what  upset 
him ;  he  ’ll  have  told  his  mother,  I  ’ll  be  bound. 
Old  Betty  has  heard  that  he  is  mad  after  that 
French  girl  at  the  Gray  House.  If  his  father  was 
like  any  one  else,  he  would  soon  settle  the  business, 
but  he  only  spoils  what  he  meddles  with  ;  and  soft- 
spoken  as  he  is,  I  believe  Mrs.  Seeker  dare  n’t  say 
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her  soul ’s  her  own.  I  hope  you  ’ll  brinn;  the  lad 
back  ;  the  house  is  not  the  same  without  him.” 

“  No.  T  miss  him,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  doubt  if 
I  could  replace  him  if  I  would.  I  shall  try  to  see 
his  mother  alone.” 

Mr.  Hoskins’s  fast-trottin"  mare,  .Jenny  Quick, 
carried  him  briskly  to  St.  Breaca’s.  Mr.  Seeker 
was  readinj;  pr.ayers,  —  Friday  ;  Augustine  had 
gone  with  him.  All  served  the  good  doctor’s  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Seeker  was  simplicity  itself,  he 
was  quickly  in  jrossession  of  all  the  information  he 
wanted. 

“Just  as  I  feared,”  he  said  ;  “  hut  keep  up  your 
spirits.  I  think  I  see  my  way,  hut  I  won’t  reckon 
jny  chickens  yet.  Tell  Augustine  that  my  wife 
wants  him  to  come  to-morrow,  and  stay  till  Mon¬ 
day.  She  has  forgotten  the  proportions  of  a  vile 
comj)ound  of  senna,  <massia,  and  ginger  which  he 
mixes,  and  she  persuades  some  jioor  bodies  to  swal¬ 
low,  You  can  let  him  know  that  I  am  not  savage. 
Poor  fellow  !  there  never  was  a  better  lad.  What 
a  blessed  thing  it  would  he  if  your  sex  would  let 
ours  alone  !  —  You  don’t  like  that.  Never  mind. 
No  one  could  ever  susj)ect  you  of  weaving  snares 
for  a  poor  fool.  Kind  regards  to  Mr.  Seeker.  He 
does  n’t  need  to  he  told  that  he ’s  welcome  to  a 
glass  of  the  old  brown  sherry  as  often  as  he  ’ll  come 
for  it.  —  I  can’t  stay  to  see  him,  thank  you.  —  'Die 
big  boys  are  at  school,  I  sujqtose  ?  Tliose  are  fine 
bouncing  fellows;  you  ought  to  have  a  premium 
for  them.” 

“Poor,  dear  fellow,”  said  Mrs.  Hoskins,  when 
her  husband  had  told  her  all  he  had  gleaned  ;  “  no 
wonder  he  did  n’t  know  what  he  was  about.  JVJiat 
a  pity !  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Monsey  did  really  annoy 
her,  or  if  she  only  said  so  to  make  Augustine  jeal¬ 
ous  ’?  Whichever  way  it  was,  a  proper-minded  girl 
would  not  have  told  him  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but 
I  suppose  foreigners  can’t  l)ehave  <lecently.  Is  not 
Mrs.  Seeker  very  angry  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  so.  The  quiet  little  woman  was 
like  a  sheep  stamping  at  a  big  dog,  by  way  of  pro¬ 
tecting  her  lamb.  She  does  not  approve  of  the 
girl.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  won’t  let  Seeker  go  back. 
She  can’t  come  after  him  here.  I  must  watch  that 
he  does  no  mischief.  I  shall  tell  him  that,  of  course, 
she  cannot  stay  at  the  Gray  House,  and  that  he 
must  tell  her  to  give  notice  at  once.” 

“  But  where  is  she  to  go  ?  ” 

“  Why,  oddly  enough,  those  <lear  old  maids  at 
Myldmouth  complained  to  me  only  yesterday  that 
people  were  gone  so  mad  after  French  (Jemima  in¬ 
terjected  that  she  really  believed  they  thought  no 
other  language  was  spoken  in  heaven)  that  their 
school  was  going  down  for  want  of  a  resident  Pari¬ 
sian,  They  dreaded  the  expense  of  bringing  one 
from  Paris,  or  even  London,  .and  could  hear  of  none 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  shall  represent  Ma’amselle 
as  put  providentially  in  their  way.  I ’m  sure  they  ’ll 
bite.”  Mrs.  Hoskins  shook  her  silvered  head,  find 
looked  doubtful.  “  Now,  that  I  call  straining  at 
gnats,  Sabina,”  said  her  husband.  “  1  ’d  by  no 
means  send  the  girl  into  a  private  family,  for  there 
she  might  make  more  misery ;  but  I  defy  her  to 
get  at  the  other  sex  while  she  is  under  Miss  Wise¬ 
man’s  whalebone  rule.” 

“  But  she  may  injure  the  girls.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so,  upon  my  word.  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  poacher  makes  a  good  keeper.” 

“  Well,  I  nope  it  may  answer.” 


“  At  all  events,  we  ’ll  trv’.” 

•  Mrs.  Hoskins  threw  her  arms  round  Augustine’s 
neck  when  he  retunied,  and  Mr.  Hoskins’s  eyes 
were  moist  when  he  gave  him  his  hand.  Tlie  pi«)r 
fellow  himself  was  choked  with  emotion.  Tliey 
comforted  him,  and  he  fell  into  their  views  readily; 
and  before  he  went  to  bed  the  first  night,  he  wrote 
to  jiropose  the  plan  to  Jeanne,  and  his  lettter  ended 
thus :  “  1  cannot  eat  or  sleep ;  application  to  inv 
business  is  sinqdy  impossible,  till  you  are  sate  with 
kind  good  women.  Under  the  most  favorable  eir- 
cumstfinces,  it  must  be  Ion"  before  1  can  give  my 
Jeanne  her  own  home,  but  1  want  to  be  fit  to  begin 
to  work  for  that  object.  Myldmouth  is  thirty  miles 
henee.  W'e  will  write  often,  and  hope  to  meet 
sometimes.  Can  you  guess  how  often  vour  eyes 
tloat  befon^  me  V  how  often  I  hear  your  light  loot- 
step,  the  iTistle  of  your  pretty  dress  ?  All,  all,  so 
wonderfully,  so  indescribably  dear.  How  cruel  it 
is  that  anything  ap])roaching  to  a  decent  likeness  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  poor  jieople  like  you  and  me ! 
But  if  I  had  yours,  1  should  waste  half  my  time  in 

Iiondering  over  it,  and  finding  it  unworthy  of  you. 

[  am  impatient  for  your  answer.  I  kiss  your  dear 
little  liands,  especially  that  mystical  finger,  and  am 
your  tbndly  devoted 

“  Augustine  Seckei?.” 

Jeanne  rejilied :  — 

“My  veuy  much  Loved,  —  I  have  kissed  your 
letter  over  and  over  again,  laid  my  cheek  on  it, 
tied  it  up  in  my  curls,  with  my  tears  wetted  it.  Of 
course  I  want  to  leave  this  odious  place.  I  have  all 
arranged.  I  have  seen  ^Irs.  Monsey,  and  saitl  to 
her  that  I  could  no  longer  stay.  She  said  1  was  in 
the  right,  and  she  would  speak  well  of  me.  Your 
friends  will  write  to  her  to  inquire  about  me, — 
that  is  the  proper  thing.  Oh  1  I  do  want  to  go ; 
but  when  shall  I  see  you  ?  How  hard  it  is  to  love 
as  we  love,  and  be  separated  1  Is  not  this  life  very 
stmnge  and  miserable?  How  good  you  are  to  for¬ 
give  me  all  the  harm  I  have  done  you !  Your 
mother  will  neviT.  But  you  will  not  change.  All 
the  books  say  how  inconstant  is  man  ;  but  no,  you 
are  not.  You  will  never  break  the  heart  of  your 
Jeanne,  who  adores  you.” 


CIIAPTEU  VII. 

The  Misses  Wiseman  engaged  Jeanne  to  go  to 
them  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  ’Fhe  coach  in 
which  she  must  travel  jiassed  Mr.  Hoskins’s  door 
daily.  He  and  his  wife  agreed  to  invite  her  to  stay 
two  days,  and  to  start  from  their  house.  They 
hoped  the  engagement  would  come  to  nothing,  but 
decided  that,  so  long  as  it  existed,  its  business  ought 
to  be  conducted  optmly  and  respectably.  Preju¬ 
diced  though  they  were,  Jeanne’s  tact  brought 
them  to  the  admission  tliat  her  lover’s  infatuation 
was  not  without  excuse.  He  was  very  happy. 
Her  coming,  a  guest,  where  he  lived,  seemed  an 
earnest  of  a  future  home  together.  She  was  going 
where  all  was  unexceptionable  and  every  one  good. 
She  had  made  a  favorable  impression,  and  he  might 
hope  to  welcome  her  back  again.  He  whistled  as 
he  stood  at  the  garden-gate,  watching  for  the  mail. 
He  had  never  thought  the  white  frost,  the  holly- 
berries,  the  robins,  the  early  sunshine,  so  joyous. 
Tlie  guard’s  horn,  the  crack  of  the  whip,  the  steam 
even  from  the  horses,  all  was  cheery;  and  the 
coach  was  empty,  and  would  be  for  the  next  stage. 
[  It  had  been  settled  that  he  should  go  so  far,  and 
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walk  back.  It  was  almost  like  starting  ou  one’s 
bridal  tour.  That  Jeanne  was  subdued,  gave  him, 
for  once,  no  pain.  It  was  so  very  sweet  to  comfort 
her  as  man  is  meant  to  comfort  woman,  and  to  he 
sure  that  she  was  sorry  to  part  from  him.  The 
drive  seemed  strangely  short.  The  last  loving 
words  were  exchanged,  the  last  kiss  was  given,  and 
Augustine  was  on  his  wav  home.  lie  v/alked  fast, 
as  a  young  man  with  full  Iieart  and  busy  mind  docs 
walk,  and  he  did  not  observe  the  changing  weather 
till  heavy  rain  began  to  fall.  He  was  very  warm, 
and  it  chilled  him.  He  had  no  umbrella,  and  was 
wet  through,  when  he  had  yet  four  miles  to  go. 
When  he  came  in,  Hr.  Hoskins  shook  his  head; 
Mrs.  Hoskins  sent  him  into  a  hotbed,  and  gave  him 
stimulants ;  but  next  day,  and  many  days  alter,  he 
was  feverish,  and  racked  with  nain.  “  He  has  no 
stamina,  and  his  mother’s  family  are  consumptive, 
and  this,  coming  after  all  his  worry,  is  serious.  If 
it  goes  to  his  lungs,  we  shall  not  save  him,”  said 
Mr.  Hoskins. 

Iftheni  was  one  person  more  odious  than  another 
to  the  Misses  Wiseman  of  Hayfield  House,  My  Id- 
mouth,  it  was  a  flirt.  The  moment  they  saw  .Jeanne, 
their  hearts  contracted,  and  they  would  have  rid 
themselves  of  her  at  once,  unexceptionable  as 
seemed  her  testimonials,  if  it  could  have  been  done 
honorably.  “  We  must  keep  her  for  a  (piarter  be¬ 
fore  we  give  her  notice,”  said  ^liss  Margaret  to  her 
eldest  sister,  when  they  returned  from  church  after 
Mademoiselle  Royer’s  first  ai>pearance  there  with 
them.  “  The  way  she  threw  those  great  eyes  of 
hers  all  round,  esi)eeially  on  that  young  curate,  was 
such  a  distraction  to  me,  that  I  could  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  else.  I  have  no  more  idea  of  the  text  than  if 
I  had  not  heard  it ;  and  I  have  to  find  fault  by  and 
by  with  the  children  who  cannot  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sermon !  ” 

“  We  need  not  keej)  her  so  long  as  that,”  returned 
her  sister,  “  unless  she  conduct  herself  well,  and 
that,  I  think,  is  very  improbahle.  What  a  trial  it 
will  be  to  go  out  to  walk  with  hcrl  She  cannot 
stand,  hold  her  head,  use  her  handkerchief,  do  any¬ 
thing  like  any  one  else.  She  is  an  embodiment  of 
vain  self-consciousness.  Nothing  can  he  worse 
than  her  exam])le  for  the  elder  girls,  especially  as 
they  think  her  very  pretty,  and  have  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  her.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr. 
Hoskins  i"ecommcnded  her  from  compassion,  or  to 
oblige  a  friend,  or  from  some  other  motive  which 
will  not  bear  investigation.  Verv  unfair,  if  he 
did.” 

“  I  will  set  Mrs.  Sharpe  to  try  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  her,”  said  Margaret ;  and  that  lady, 
visiting  a  great  deal,  was  not  long  in  ascertaining 
the  connection  between  the  French  girl  and  Mr. 
Hoskins’s  handsome  assistant,  with  its  concomitant 
disagreeables.  Tliencefbrward,  the  sisters  could 
hardly  repress  a  wish  that  she  would  commit  her¬ 
self  ;  but  there  was  no  denying  that  she  was  clever, 
industrious,  and  pecidiarly  obliging. 

Mr.  Seeker  had  not  accepted  current  events; 
that,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  exjvected  from 
him.  Through  the  suspension  of  amity  with  the 
family  at  the  Gray'  House,  he  lost  many  pleasant 
hours ;  and  though  he  was  addicted  to  expressions 
of  contemj)tuous  pity'  for  men  or  women  who  had 
“  no  resources  in  themselves,”  time  hung  heavily  on 
his  hands.  Taste  for  study  he  had  not ;  his  tem¬ 
perament  was  incapable  of  concentration.  His 
parochial  work  was  light  between  Sundays,  for  the 
sick  —  and  he  did  not  resent  it — prefeired  the 


Wesleyan  minister,  who  did  not  read  prayers  out 
of  a  book.  Even  when  he  was  good  tempered,  the 
inevitable  discomforts  of  his  p(X)r  home  irritated 
his  delicate  nerves  and  affronted  his  tastes  ;  and  it 
was  all  so  much  worse  in  winter.  In  summer 
evenings,  he  would  have  taken  long  rapid  walks, 
while  his  imagination  ran  wild  in  framing  conver¬ 
sations  never  to  be  held,  and  letters  never  to  be 
re()uired.  He  was  very  sore  about  Augustine’s 
sudden  summons  back  by  ilr.  Hoskins.  “  Ha<l  I 
been  a  man  of  fortune,”  said  he,  “  or  even  the 
incumbent  of  a  small  living,  he  would  not  have 
presumed  to  treat  my  son  so.”  When  he  beeame 
aware  that  Jeanne  Royer  had  been  the  Hoskinses’ 
guest,  he  declared  that  he  and  his  family  were 
victims  of  a  conspiracy  to  crush  them  to  the  dust. 
Tliat  step  did  indeed  seem  unkind  even  to  gentle 
Mrs.  Seeker,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from  saying, 

“  I  never  would  have  believed  it ;  I  thought  they 
would  do  all  they  could  to  keep  her  out  of  his  way'.” 
It  is  very  difficult  to  do  good,  and  we  have  to 
mourn  sometimes  over  the  success  of  our  plans. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoskins  had  alienated  the  Seekers, 
displeased  the  Misses  Wiseman,  placed  Jeanne 
Royer  in  a  jwsition  which  was  thoroughly'  irksome 
to  her,  and  the  youth  whom  they  had  striven  to 
serve  was  dying  !  Tlie  cold  caught  on  that  walk 
home  had  settled  on  his  lungs,  and  his  most 
attached  friends  had  provided  the  inducement  to 
take  the  walk,  had  even  proposed  it  to  him  ! 

Who,  that  is  not  very  young,  does  not  know  the 
deceitfulness  of  consumption  ?  Its  pauses,  its 
fluctuations,  its  hopefulness.  The  weather  is  to  be 
milder  or  steadier ;  something  unusual  or  unsus¬ 
pected  in  the  case  or  the  constitution  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  :  this  victim  will  certainly  not  die.  Some 
one  else  was  as  ill — worse  even  —  years  ago; 
had  at  first  identical  symj)toms ;  and  look  at  him 
now !  Think  of  all  the  fine  healthy  men  he  has  out¬ 
lived  ! 

Tims  had  Augustine  Seeker’s  loving  watchers 
talked  when  May  came  ;  and  then  he  was  too  weak 
to  leave  his  bed.  He  had  gone  home  early  in 
April.  Mrs.  Hoskins  would  have  nursed  him ; 
but  he  wanted  his  mother,  and  his  mother  w'anted 
him.  Tlie  women  understood  one  another  by  that 
time,  and  compromised.  ^Ir.  Hoskins  was  to  see 
him  often ;  and  from  his  house  was  to  eome  every 
comfort. 

“  Tlie  one  thing  I  dread  daily  and  hourly,”  had 
the  poor  fellow  said,  “  is  ray  lather’s  tongue.  It 
would  not  be  intolerable  if  he  would  let  that  poor 
girl  alone ;  but  to  be  bound  by  filial  duty'  to  hear 
silently  all  that  he  says  and  insinuates  about  her, 
is  maddening.  Setting  affection  aside,  she  is  a 
woman,  and  young  and  unprotected.  He  should 
reflect  that  l^phia  may  be  situated  some  day  as 
she  is.” 

“  He  never  docs  rt-flect,”  returned  the  mother,  in¬ 
cautiously  :  “  he  would  not  hurt  your  feelings  if  he 
did,  for  he  is  miserable  about  your  illness.” 

“  And  yet  he  retards  my  recovery  !  I  wonder  it 
does  not  occur  to  him  that  it  is  hard,  very'  hard, 
for  us  never  to  see  one  another :  you  understand 
that,  though  you  don’t  like  poor  Jeanne.” 

“  I  can,  my'  darling ;  and  I  will  never  say'  a  word 
against  her,  or  do  anything  that  you  would  dis¬ 
like.” 

Many  similar  conversations  had  these  two ;  and 
long  silences,  when"  often  she  yearaed  to  know  if 
he  were  aware  of  his  real  state,  or  if  she  or  anylnxly 
oimht  to  tell  him.  If  his  father  had  been  like  her 
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ideal  of  a  Christian  minister,  how  gently  he  would 
have  broken  the  awful  news  1  how  soothingly  they 
would  have  read,  and  wept,  and  jtrayed  together  ! 

ilr.  Hoskins  was  of  opinion  that  Augustine’s  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  jirevented  lus  being  in  the 
dark  ;  that  he  talked  cheerfully,  partly  to  keep  up 
his  mother’s  spirits,  partly  beeause  self-ilelusion 
was  contingent  on  the  disease.  A  bright  morning 
came,  when  lie  wished  his  mother  would  air  his 
summer  clothes,  he  should  want  them  soon.  She 
did  air  them;  and  tlie  following  night  was  far 
advanced  when  he  said,  abruptly,  “  l\Iy  head  is 
becoming  very  odd ;  read  the  seventeenth  of  St. 
John.” 

She  did  read  it. 

“  Call  my  father.  —  Kiss  me.” 

lie  was  gasping,  when  Hr.  Seeker  I'ell  on  his 
knees  by  the  bedside  sobbing,  “  IMy  boy,  my  first¬ 
born.  has  it  come  to  this  ?  ” 

“He  wants  to  kiss  you  —  quick,”  urged  the 
mother. 

He  placed  his  cheek  close  to  the  trembling  lips, 
and  heard  tlieir  last  utterance :  “  All  Ibrgiveu  — 
don’t  be  unkind  —  poor  little  Jeanne!” 

>Vhcn  Jeanne  received,  in  a  ’lind  note  from  Mrs. 
Hoskins,  the  intelligence  of  Augustine’s  death,  she, 
accor.ling  to  Miss  Wiseman,  “threw  herself  into 
violent  hysterics.”  IIow,  that  lady  argued,  could  a 
girl,  v>dio,  though  engaged,  and  aware  of  her  lover’s 
illness,  sjiared  no  jiains  to  make  the  best  of  her 
appearance,  and  did  all  she  could  to  attract  other 
men,  have  any  real  sorrow  for  his  death,  though  it 
lay  at  her  door  ?  But  Jeanne  was  prostrate.  She 
/in J  loved  him  as  deeply  as  she  couUl  love  any  one, 
bettor  than  she  should  ever  love  again,  and  she 
knew  how  fondly  he  had  loved  her,  how  entirely 
he  had  believed  in  her.  She  was  sure  that  he  had 
died  without  regretting  that  he  had  known  her; 
but  might  he  not,  disembodied,  be  aware  of  all  her 
duplicity  ?  Would  bis  spirit,  re]>roachful,  though 
tender,  be  near  her  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night  ? 
Would  not  an  intolera’ole  horror  surround  her  in 
the  d.arkness?  Death  had  never  confronted  her 
belbre;  it  had  been  an  indistinct  something  that 
happened  to  other  people,  —  no  afhiir  of  hers.  But 
liere  was  a  man,  very  little  older  than  her.«elf,  — 
full  of  vigor,  handsome,  —  t/ead  1  and  if  he  had 
never  known  her,  he  might  still  be  living.  Again, 
she  had  been  taught  her  religion  early  and  care¬ 
fully.  She  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that  she 
had  committed  a  deadly  sin  in  denying  it.  If  she 
had  been  true  to  it,  she  might  have  converted  this 
man ;  he  would  have  listened  to  anything  she  said. 
But  she  had  led  him  to  bi-licve  that  she  despised 
popery,  and  worshipped  with  him,  and  he  had  died 
without  the  sacraments ! 

But  the  Misses  Wiseman  could  guess  none  of 
this,  and  thought  she  was  acting,  and  had  “  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  her.”  On  the  following  morning  came 
a  letter  from  Lotty  Monsey,  saying  that  if  she  liked 
to  go  and  pay  a  visit  at  the  Gray  House,  mamma 
would  be  happy  to  see  her,  and  she  could  come  as 
soon  as  she  liked,  and  need  not  write ;  that  they, 
the  girls,  should  be  delighted  to  have  her;  they 
had  no  new  governess,  and  Suzanne  was  generally 
cross,  and  they  were  very  dull.  Jeanne  kissed  the 
writing  over  and  over.  Anything  was  preferable 
to  the  Hayfield  House  rigid  routine.  It  would  be 
a  relief  to  get  away  from  the  place  where  she  had 
first  realized  Augustine’s  death.  She  felt  as  if  he 
had  died  in  her  room.  Miss  Wiseman  made  no 
difficulty  about  her  going;  and  when  she  asked 


how  long  she  could  be  spared,  said  that  it  need  not 
be  decided  then,  —  that  she  would  write  to  her. 
So  I'he  started  by  the  mail. 

When  she  reached  St.  Breaca’s  next  morning, 
the  church-bell  was  tolling.  She  guessed  for  what 
purirose;  and  when  she  entered  the  Gray  House, 
there  were  more  hysterics ;  and  Mrs.  Monsey  said 
that  people  who  were  violent  in  their  grief  soon 
got  over  it.  Her  daughters  were  very  compassion¬ 
ate  ;  and  Suzanne  showed  an  amount  of  kindness 
to  the  i)Oor  girl  which  she  had  never  shown  for  her 
before,  and  put  her  to  bed,  and  stayed  with  her  till 
sleep  came. 

Next  day  she  was  well  enough  to  send  for  mate¬ 
rials,  and  begin  making  mournings.  She  was  a 
born  milliner,  and  it  suited  her  taste  as  well  as  her 
poeket  to  make  her  own  clothes.  No  one  whom 
she  could  alFord  to  employ  would  have  adapted 
them  so  skilfully  to  her.  She  put  a  widow’s  cap 
into  a  coquettish  bonnet ;  and  having,  according  to 
Mrs.  Hoskins’s  advice,  written  to  ask  Mrs.  Seeker 
to  let  her  call  on  her,  she  set  out  with  that  purjKise 
on  the  «lay  fori  night  of  Augustine’s  burial.  Tire 
last  time  she  had  rvalked  to  the  house  had  been 
with  his  father,  and  his  evident  adiuh’ation  had 
bei-n  acceptable  to  her  vanity.  “  The  foolish  old 
man  has  never  forgiven  me  tor  prefeiring  his  son,” 
said  she  to  herself.  But  shame  and  sorrow  oj)- 
])ressed  her  as  she  went  on,  and  her  knees  were 
weak  and  her  heart  was  sick  when  she  reached  the 
door.  It  helped  her,  and  indeed  every  one,  that 
Mr.  Seeker  was  at  home,  and  that,  acting  as  he 
conceived  “  a  perfect  gentleman  and  man  of  the 
world  ”  should  act  in  such  circumstances,  he  talked 
on  indifferent  and  trifling  subjects.  Tliey,  on  the 
brink  of  tears,  could  not.  Miss  Seeker  and  Sophia 
had  kissed  her,  and  she  had  whispered  to  each: 
“  Pity  me,  and  try  to  forgive  me  ” ;  but  she  could 
say  nothing  of  the  kind  to  him.  By  and  by,  in  a 
thick  voice,  she  asked  if  she  might  look  among 
Augustine’s  jiapers  for  her  letters  to  him.  iirs. 
Seeker  started,  and  replied  that  none  of  his  things 
had  been  touched  yet,  meaning  to  convey  that  she 
could  not  yet  bear  to  do  anything  with  them ;  but 
Jeanne  did  not  understand,  and  suggested  timidly 
that  perhaps  Miss  Seeker  would  go  with  her  into 
his  room,  and  stay  with  her  while  she  found  them. 
So  they  went.  As  soon  as  they  were  there,  the 
awful  sense  of  death  present,  which  Jeanne  hoped 
she  had  shaken  off,  rushed  over  her,  and  with  it 
came  tenderness  and  compunction.  She  tluew 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  cried  aloud.  Mr.  Seeker 
had  expected  “a  scene  ”  —  rather  wished  for  it,  in 
fact;  the  softness  evoked  by  Ids  dying  son’s  last 
words  had  passed  for  the  time,  and  his  inferior 
nature  predominated.  In  a  ndnute  he  was  at  the 
bedside,  with  cruel  indifference  in  Ids  eyes  and 
voice. 

“  Dear  Miss  Royer,”  he  said,  “  I  have  a  wife  and 
children  whom  I  cannot  allow  to  be  excited  in  this 
manner.  They  have  suffered  very  much  lately,  as 
you  are  aware.  You  must  let  me  take  you  into 
the  other  room.  You  may  rely  upon  my  sending 
your  letters  to  you.” 

She  submitted,  cowed,  and  said  she  would  go. 
He  made  no  opposition;  but  Sophia’s  soft  voung 
heart  was  touched,  and  she  was  about  to  ofier  to 
walk  with  her,  when  a  stem  glanee  from  her  father, 
and  a  warning  one  from  her  mother,  checked  her. 
“  Poor  little  thing,”  she  said  afterwards ;  “  I  could 
not  bear  her  going  alone ;  she  looked  so  young,  so 
childish,  except  her  eyes,  in  that  cap;  and  she 
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must  have  been  very  miserable.”  Yes,  she  was; 
quite  as  miserable  as  culpable.  As  she  chose  back 
streets,  that  she  mi^^ht  wecj)  unheeded  behind  her 
thick  veil,  she  breathed  air  defiled  by  stale  tobqcco 
and  refuse  of  fish ;  s(iualid  children  (|uarrelled  for 
dis;'U8tinjj  trifles,  and  women  scolded  as  they  scold 
only  in  low  marine  districts.  Further  on  —  it  was 
low  water  —  the  black  timbers  of  the  pier,  and  the 
mud  in  the  shipwri;jhts’  yards,  su^fjested  to  lier 
disturbed  imagination  horrors  going  on  secretly  in 
lately  filled  graves.  The  dogs  at  the  (Jray  House 
barked  savagely  till  sl>e  vras  admitted,  and  slunk 
away  snarling  afterwards.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monsey 
were  wrangling  in  the  drawing-nwm,  their  daugh¬ 
ters  keeiuiig  out  of  the  way  in  their  bedrooms. 


fll.^I’TKU  VIII. 

“Tell  me  if  you  think  this  will  do,  Margaret,” 
said  Miss  Wismuan  to  her  sister  a  fortnight  later, 
giving  her  a  note  to  read :  — 

“Deau  Miss  Koyek,  —  My  sister  and  I  are  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  both  to 
vou  and  ourselves  that  you  do  not  return  hither. 
We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  write  more 
e.xplicitly,  and  we  enclose  the  amount  of  salarv 
which  would  bt;  due  to  you  if  you  remained  with 
us  thri'C  months  from  the  ])reseut  date.  We  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  for  a  receipt,  and  glad  to  find 
that  the  luggage  you  left  reaches  you  safely:  Ave 
forward  it  to-day,  carnage  paid.  Should  you  think 
it  expedient  to  refer  to  us,  avo  Avill  state  tliat  you 
are  fully  competent  to  teach  your  oavii  laugu.xge, 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  industry. 

“  1  remain  yours  truly, 

“Lucketia  Wiseman.” 

Another  blow  !  Not  that  she  regretted  that  for¬ 
mal  establishment,  but  it  threw  her  completely  on 
the  IMonseys,  and  she  had  perceived  that  they  did 
not  Avish  her  to  stay  long.  Mrs.  Monsey  had  siioken 
more  than  once  of  her  return  to  llayfield  Ilouse 
as  a  fact  to  be  speedily  accomjdished.  She  kncAv 
that  the  whole  family  Avatched  her  Avhile  she  read 
the  note,  received  at  breakfast.  She  must  tell  them 
its  purport,  because  her  boxes  Avould  arrive.  Lay¬ 
ing  it  before  IMrs.  .Monsey,  she  said,  “  More  trouble 
for  me.” 

“  Very  jirovoking,  indeed,”  was  her  observation, 
as  she  jiassed  it  to  her  husband. 

He  read  it  slowly.  “  Deuced  aAvkAvard,  upon  my 
Avord,  ^Mademoiselle.  It  Avas  only  yesterday  that 
Mrs.  Monsey  and  I  AAcre  lamenting  that  circum¬ 
stances  would  prevent  our  offering  you  a  bed  for 
more  than  a  week  longer.  1  should  recommend 
your  advertising.  Or  Avbat  do  you  think  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Pai’is  ?  Yoim  English  experiment  has  not 
been  successful ;  and  no  doubt  you  have  friends 
there  who  could  take  care  of  you  for  a  time.” 

It  Avas  no  surprise,  but  bitterly  p:<inful.  A 
shadoAv  darkened  her  pale  face,  anti  she  said, 
“  Tliank  ^’ou,  IMr.  Monsey,  I  will  take  a  long  Avalk, 
and  consider  Avhat  1  had  better  do.”  She  left  the 
room. 

“  I  shall  be  glad  when  she  is  safely  off  the 
premises,”  remarked  Mr.  Monsey.  “  It  was  con¬ 
founded  folly  to  bring  her  here.  I  can’t  imagine 
what  possessed  you  to  do  it.  Tlie  girl  is  ill,  and 
ilesperate.  A  pretty  business  it  would  be  if  she 
had  a  fever  in  the  house,  or  took  it  into  her  head  to 
destroy  herself.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  n’t  say'  such  horrid  things. 


Arthur;  you  make  me  quite  nervous.  I  asked 
her  here  to  please  tht*  girls  ;  thev  were  wild  to  have 
her  and  it  made  a  little  change  for  them.” 

Jeanne  kept  tears  back  till  she  reached  her  room, 
then  let  them  floAv  passionately  for  a  while.  She 
bathed  her  face,  took  a  strong  dose  of  lavender, 
Avrote  a  receipt  for  Miss  Wiseman,  and  two  letters. 
Next  she  took  a  packet  from  her  desk,  put  it  in 
her  pocket,  and  dressed  to  go  out.  Lotty  looked 
in,  and  asked  if  she  should  go  Avith  her. 

“  No,  dear ;  thank  you  ;  I  should  be  a  Avretched 
companion  to-<lay,  and  I  could  not  make  any  plans 
if  I  had  you  to  talk  to.” 

“  Well,  don’t  be  longer  away  than  you  can  help,” 
said  the  good-natured  girl,  kissing  her.  “  If  Ave  are 
to  lose  you  so  soon,  Ave  must  make  the  most  of 
you.” 

Out  of  that  desolate  house,  and  aAvay ;  first  to 
Augtistine’s  grave.  It  had  been  her  intention  to 
place  a  headstone  tlieiv  as  soon  as  she  could  afford 
it.  Tlie  act  Avould  soothe  her,  and  be  some  repara¬ 
tion  to  his  family.  Had  he  Iain  AA-here  no  one 
could  see  her,  she  Avould  have  tlirown  herself  on 
the  ground,  reproached  herself,  and  implored  his 
pardon  and  pity  aloud ;  but  the  churchyard  was 
overlooked  on  one  side,  and  hundreds  of  eyes 
might  Avatch  her.  She  did  rot  stay  long;  she 
wanted  solitude:  Avanted  to  Ije  where  there  was 
no  indication  of  human  existence.  It  Avas  easy  to 
indulge  the  feeling.  Just  round  a  promontory 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  little  bay  and  its 
beautiful  Avild  coast.  Tlie  tide  Avas  liigh,  the  day 
ca!m.  She  scrambled  doAvn  into  a  cove  Avhere  sbe 
and  Augustine  bad  often  sat  and  talked.  She  re¬ 
membered  that  the  last  time  they  AA-ere  there  together 
she  had  thought  as  she  loiiked  down  into  the  clear 
placid  depth,  and  watched  the  graeeful  sea-plants 
Avaving  gently',  as  if  they  sought  to  prolong  to  the 
utmost  their  enjoyment  of  the  delicious  water, 
that  it  Avas  no  wonder  Aveary'  Avretches  sprang  into 
such  places  to  end  their  woes.  She  had  even  said 
so  to  him,  and  he  had  shaken  his  head,  and  replied, 
“  A  bad  thought,  my'  sweet :  depend  upon  it,  suicide 
is  the  most  atiAXjious  of  crimes,  —  don’t  try'  to  throw 
any  poetry'  over  it.” 

And  she  had  really'  AA'ondercd,  and  returned, 
“  Noav,  I  can’t  see  that ;  I  can  see  that  it  is  horrible 
to  take  another’s  life,  but  one’s  own  —  ” 

“  Is  not  one ’s  oavii,  my  Jeanne,  and  taking  it  is 
the  sin  Avhich  jmts  rejxmtance  out  of  the  sinner’s 
poAver.  See  Iioav  that  aggravates  its  wickedness.” 

Why  did  she  think  of  this  at  that  moment  ? 
she  asked  herself.  Was  it  an  iinjiulse  of  grace 
beckoning  her  to  the  only  safe  course  left  ?  Iletum 
to  Paris,  candid  avoAA’al  of  her  faults,  meek  sub¬ 
mission  to  their  consequences,  commencement  of  a 
life  in  which  gratification  of  vanity  and  worldly 
aggrandizement  should  not  be  principles  of  action. 
“  It  is  not  in  me,”  her  mind  went  on  ;  “I  cannot  do 
it.  I  was  born  for  pleasure,  born  to  be  admired, 
loved,  worshipped ;  I  am  fit  for  notliing  else,  and 
all  this  is  denied  me,  —  there  is  no  patient  drudge  in 
me.”  She  took  out  the  packet  she  had  brought,  — 
Augustine’s  letters  to  her,  hers  to  him.  She  kissed 
his,  read  some  of  her  own,  tom  them  all  as  small 
as  possible,  and  scattered  them  to  the  sea.  She 
was  cold ;  she  got  up  and  walked  to  and  fro  the 
little  beach  as  fast  as  the  shingle  would  let  her. 
Tlien  she  thought  she  would  like  to  look  at  St. 
Breaca’s,  and  began  to  climb  a  high  rock  whence 
part  of  the  town  could  be  seen.  She  was  near 
the  summit  when  her  foot  flipped,  and  she  fell 
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backwards.  She  slirieked  with  all  her  strength, 
and  stretched  out  eager  agonized  hands.  In  vain  ! 
Her  skull  was  fractured  in  her  descent,  and  the  sea 
received  her  a  battered  corpse. 

Men  in  a  distant  fishing-vessel  heard  her  last 
crj',  wondered  what  it  was,  then  supposed  they 
had  fancied  it,  but  reiueinbcred  it  with  terrible 
surmises  when,  three  or  tour  weeks  later  the  county 
paper  mentioned  the  finding  of  a  woman’s  body 
some  miles  down  the  coast.  It  defied  recognition, 
and  was  buried  by  the  parish,  after  a  verdict  of 
“Found  Drowned.” 

Jeanne  had  left  a  letter  on  her  dressing-table, 
directed  to  Mr.  Monsey,  but  placed  under  the  look¬ 
ing-glass,  in  order  that  it  might  not  ’oe  found  too 
soon.  She  said :  — 

“  Deau  Mr.  Moxsey,  —  I  will  not  intrude  longer 
on  vour  hospitality.  1  enclose  you  a  letter  which 
will  e.xplain  my  intentions.  When  you  have  read 
it,  will  you  have  it  posted?  I  cannot  write  it 
twice,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that  you  need 
not  fear  my  troubling  you  any  more.  I  will  only 
ask  you  to  order  all  that  I  have  left  in  your  house 
to  be  given  to  Suzanne.  I  remain  yours  truly, 

“  Jeanne  Royer.” 

The  letter  was  directed, — “Madame  Royer,  Poste 
Restante,”  Paris.  It  ran  as  follows  :  — 

“When  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  dead,  and 
there  will  be  no  clew  to  me.  I  am  ill,  wretched, 
mad  perhaps.  Those  women  have  forbidden  me  to 
return  to  them.  I  cannot  stay  in  this  housi'. 
Where  shall  I  go  ?  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
for  me.  The  good  do  not  trust  me ;  the  bad  do 
not  want  me.  It  is  not  easy  to  forgive  you  for  be¬ 
ing  my  mother ;  but  I  try  to  do  so,  for  I  believe 
that  you  have  loved  me.  Farewell. 

“  Je.vxne.” 

Mr.  Monsey  was  not  much  surprised,  —  not 
shocked,  but  very  uncomfortable  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fortnight,  lest  the  unhappy  girl’s  remains 
should  be  brought  to  his  house. 

Madame  Royer  had  a  lever,  which  reduced  her 
to  tlie  gates  of  death ;  and  after  her  recovery,  de¬ 
voted  herself  humbly  to  woi  ks  of  mercy. 

Mrs.  Seeker  and  the  Hoskinses  grieved  for  Jeanne, 
as  the  thoaghtlul  and  feeling  ought  to  grieve  lor 
one  so  pitifully  wrecked. 

It  has  been  stated  that  even  the  most  temble 
husbands  have  soft  moments.  Mrs.  Seeker  took 
advantage  of  such  an  interval,  —  with  what  object 
is  not  evident, — to  represent  to  hers  that  had  he 
been  influenced  by  her,  and  avoided  the  Monseys, 
Augustine  might  be  living  and  i)rosperous,  and 
Jeanne  Royer,  differentiv  circumstanced,  might 
have  turned  out  well.  “  6ut,  my  dear  child,”  said 
she  to  Sophia,  “  it  is  really  of  no  use  whatever  to 
talk  to  your  father :  he  cannot,  or  will  not  see 
anything  as  any  one  else  diK‘S.  All  I  could  get 
out  of  him  was,  ‘  Very  logical  indeed,  Mrs.  Seeker. 
Upon  my  word,  I  congratulate  you ;  your  conclu¬ 
sions  are  so  {)erfectly  satisfactoiy-  to  yourself. 
Now,  for  me,  I  confess  humbly  that  whenever  1  med¬ 
dle  with  cause  and  elfect  I  get  completely  adrift.’  ” 


DOMESTIC  SERVICE  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
THE  NOVELIST. 

When  a  certain  advanced  school  of  philosophy 
has  had  its  wav  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  fidelity 
as  a  virtue.  It  will  be  gone  out  of  fashion  as  a 


half-developed  canine  phase  of  humanity.  In  the 
mean  while,  however,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  novel¬ 
ist,  and  will  continue  so  to  be  as  long  as  there  is 
a  craving  in  peoj)le  to  be  loved  and  looked  up  to 
for  something  unearned  and  beside  their  merits. 
When  once  the  gauge  of  desert  comes  in,  the 

1)roudest  and  vainest  has  an  inner  (jualm  and  shrinks 
)ack  to  another  standard.  We  like  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  something  in  us  and  about  us, 
independent  of  our  occasional  lapses,  that  insures 
not  only  obedience  but  willing  submission.  It  is 
|)leasant  to  escape  the  ]H‘netrative  scrutiny  of  ecjuals 
by  withdrawing  into  a  region  where  our  will  is  law, 
not  only  because  it  is  strongest,  but  because  it  is 
ours,  and  therefore  taken  for  granted,  where  we 
may  repose  ui)on  a  deference  that  accepts  our  defi¬ 
nitions  of  right  as  unquestionable.  It  is  this  feel¬ 
ing  that  makes  the  jwrtralt  of  a  faithful  servant 
always  attractive,  A  .«ort  of  virtue  is  there  de¬ 
picted  which  is  admirable  in  its  self-denial,  and  at 
the  .same  time  makes  no  heavy  demands  on  our  own 
practice.  No  doubt  the  very  nature  of  service 
implies  the  duty  of  some  suppression  of  the  critical 
faculty  on  the  ])art  of  him  who  serves.  Tlie  mas¬ 
ter  may  judge  his  man,  where  the  man  had  best 
not  judge  his  master.  Blind  loyalty,  once  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  fidelity,  we  may  be  said  to  have  outgrown 
as  a  political  virtue,  but  we  still  delight  to  see  it 
j)ortrayed  as  a  domestic  one.  Hence,  whenever 
fiction  condescends  to  delineate  service  at  all,  to 
hold  up  e.xamples  of  it  for  our  admiration,  it  is  in 
the  exhibition  of  a  blind,  unreasoning  fidelity. 

Even  com(!dy,  the  recognized  form  of  satire  on 
human  folly  and  baseness,  makes  the  servant  — 
greedy  and  grasjung  as  he  is  —  take  his  view  of 
life  from  his  master,  and  run  personal  risks  to 
serve  him.  But  it  is  in  the  novel  that  we  must 
look  tor  the  passion  of  fidelity  set  off  bv  the  humors 
which  make  delineations  of  our  social  inferior.s  so 
especially  stimulating  to  self-esteem.  It  is  in  the 
novel  that  we  may  see  how  dear  to  the  heart  of 
man  is  the  notion  of  being  the  object  of  an  unrea¬ 
soning,  instinctive  faithfulness.  A  hero  is  twice  a 
hero  with  his  inseparable  follower,  comic  or  tragic, 
whether  that  hero  be  ^Ir.  Pickwick,  with  Sam  Wel¬ 
ler  (jualifying  himself  to  be  still  his  master’s  body 
servant  in  the  Fleet,  or  old  Caleb  Balderstone 
starving  and  thieving  for  his  master’s  credit  in  the 
bleak  tower  of  AVolt’s  Crag.  It  only  needs  the 
vivid  imitersonation  of  a  servitor  so  in  love  with 
service  that  he  shall  without  effort,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  sacrifice,  have  no  private  interests  —  or  else, 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  a  struggle,  make 
them  give  place  to  his  master’s  —  to  excite  in  the 
reader’s  mind  a  very  peculiar  gratification.  Old 
Orlando,  who  so  well  exemplified  the  constant  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  anthjue  world  when  servants  sweated 
for  duty  not  for  meed,  did  it  without  requiring  a 
return,  but  looked  forward  to  the  time  as  simply 
inevitable 

“  When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  be  lame, 

And  unregarded  age  in  eornei's  tlirown.” 

It  is  so  recognized  a  feature  of  the  conventional 
servitor  to  have  no  plans  for  the  future,  that  it  is 
made  a  trait  in  the  venal  crew  of  “  High  Life  below 
Stairs  ”  that  one  thinks  himself  sure  of  a  jilace  in 
the  Customs,  and  a  selfish  couple  look  forward  to 
keeping  a  public-house  together.  So  entirely  are 
we  removed  from  inconvenient  per.sonal  applications 
in  these  fancy  pictures  of  selMevotion,  that  we  e.x- 
jK'ct  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  master’s  interests 
should  be  always  uj){)ermost.  The  ideal  retainer 
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need  not  be  j)crfect ;  if  his  sins  are  committed  for  I 
his  chief,  he  finds  tis  lenient  judfies.  Everybody 
sympathizes  with  tlie  “  savage  fidelity  ”  of  Elspeth 
of  tlie  Crai^bumfi)ot,  in  which  she  found  a  stern 
anti  stublxtm  satisfaction.  “  No  man  in  old  time 
parted  frae  his  chief  for  love  of  jcold  or  of  liain,  or 
of  right  or  of  wrang.”  She  had  served  the  head  of 
Glenallan  as  she  was  retjuired  to  serve  her.  “  None 
shall  say  I  betrayed  my  mistress,  though  it  were  to 
save  iny  soul.” 

A  thoroughgoing  popular  novel  constantly  owes 
its  popularitv  to  the  relation  between  master  and 
servant.  AVhat  would  Robiiison  Crusoe  be  without 
his  man  Friday  ?  What  would  Sterne’s  Uncle 
Tobv  be  apart  from  Corporal  Trim,  his  master’s 
huuilble  double,  —  nurse,  dog,  and  confidant  in  one, 
—  with  always  a  thought  between  them ;  — 

“  Trim !  said  my  Uncle  Toby  after  he  had  lighted 
his  jjijH;  and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whiffs,  —  Trim 
came  in  front  of  his  master  and  made  his  bow,  — 
my  Uncle  Toby  smoked  on  and  said  no  more.  Cor- 
piral !  said  my  Uncle  Toby, — the  Corj)oral  made 
ins  bow,  —  my  Uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  further, 
but  finished  his  pipe.  Trim !  said  my  Uncle  Toby, 

I  have  a  project  in  my  head.” 

For  our  part  it  would  be  a  bore  to  have  to  wait 
upon  the  slow  smoky  workings  of  another  man’s 
brain,  but  Trim  is  sui;)posed  to  like  it.  The  whole 
fits  in  with  the  ideal  much  better  than  if  Trim  had 
hail  even  the  most  retiring,  modest  interests  of  his 
own,  which  could  not  fail  to  make  indefinite  sus¬ 
pense  on  Ids  master’s  cogitations  irksome.  Sam 
Weller  is  for  the  same  reason  one  of  the  most  j)Oj)- 
ular  of  modern  creations ;  his  wit  would  not  tell  half 
as  much  without  his  e.xuberant  and  jealous  fidel¬ 
ity  :  — 

*“  I  could  serve  that  gentleman  till  I  fell  down 
dead,”  says  the  repentant  Job.  “  I  say,”  said  Sam, 

“  I  ’ll  trouble  you,  my  friend  —  none  o’  that.  None 
o’  that,  1  say,  young  feller.  No  one  serves  him  but 
me.” 

And  when  Mr.  Pickwick  wants  to  settle  him  in 
life  with  his  Mary,  not  even  love  offers  a  moment’s 
temptation :  — 

“  If  you  want  a  more  polished  sort  o’  feller,  well 
and  good,  —  have  him ;  but  vages  or  no  vages,  no¬ 
tice  or  no  notice,  board  or  no  board,  lodgin’  or  no 
lodgin’,  Sam  Weller  as  you  took  from  the  old  inn 
in  the  Borough  sticks  to  you  come  what  come  may  ; 
and  let  everythin’  and  everybody  do  their  wery 
fiercest,  nothin’  shall  ever  perwent  it.” 

All  this,  though  not  acconling  to  our  e.xperienee, 
sounds  an  e.xcellent  recipe  li>r  making  life  easy,  and 
is  appreciated  accordingly.  j 

Scott  delights  in  ])ortraying  the  manners  of  do¬ 
mestic  service.  He  does  not  often  venture  to  attrib¬ 
ute  to  a  fellow-countryman  an  absolute  deadness  to 
personal  considerations,  but  he  does  not  care  to  jiaint 
an  unfaithful  servant ;  and  he  had.  a  power  in  him¬ 
self  of  creating  strong  attachments  in  those  who 
served  him,  which  justified  his  jiortraits.  The 
astute  Cudilie  throws  himself  into  the  lion’s  very 
clutches  when  with  blundering  gallantry  he  seeks 
the  aid  of  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons  for  his 
master  in  the  hands  of  fanatics.  Tlie  incomparable 
Jenny  will  run  more  hazards  for  her  mistress’s  sake 
than  for  her  own.  Richie  Jloniplies,  pragmatical 
as  he  is,  is  profuse  of  his  newly  gained  wealth  in 
his  master’s  service,  as  well  as  faithful  under  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  .and  even  the  self-seeker  Andrew  Fairser- 
vice  waits  with  re.al  zeal  on  his  rescued  young 
master  in  that  funereal  “  stand  o’  claes  ”  which  he 


had  thought  fit  to  order  on  his  supposed  death. 

'ITie  antiquar}',  to  be  sure,  has  an  unfavorable 
e.xperienee  to  report  which  influences  his  view  of 
the  question :  — 

“  Why  did  the  boy  Tam  Rintherout,  whom  at  my 
wise  sister’s  instigation  I,  with  eijual  wisdom,  took 
upon  trial,  —  why  did  he  pilfer  apjiles,  take  birds’- 
nests,  break  glasses,  and  ultimately  steal  my  spec¬ 
tacles,  except  that  he  felt  that  noble  emulation 
which  swells  in  the  bosom  of  the  masculine  sex, 
which  has  conducted  him  to  Flanders  Avith  a  mus¬ 
ket  on  his  shoulders,  and  doubtless  will  promote 
him  to  a  glorious  halberd,  or  even  to  the  gallows  ; 
and  why  does  this  girl,  his  full  sister,  Jenny  Rin¬ 
therout,  move  in  the  same  vocation  with  safe  and 
noiseless  step,  shod  or  unshod,  soft  as  the  paw  of  a 
cat,  and  docile  as  a  spaniel  ?  Why  V  But  because 
she  is  in  her  vocation.’’ 

Tliis  might  seem  to  degrade  the  virtue  of  which 
we  s|)cak  in  (piite  a  modern  sjiirit,  but  that  we  are 
informed  economical  considerations  prejudiced  the 
speaker;  and  besides,  all  boys  occupy  a  distinct 
place  in  fiction.  The  boy  is  universally  thrown 
over,  and  is  imite  the  reverse  of  the  father  and  the 
man.  Even  Bailey  Junior  has  no  attachments,  but 
transfers  himself  from  mistress  to  master  solely  for 
his  own  pleasure.  j 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  fascinating  this 
absolute  disregard  of  personal  interests,  wBieh  we 
understand  by  “  fidelity,”  is  to  Ame’rican  Avriters. 

Tlie  New  England  help  knOAvs  nothing  of  it  of 
course,  and  never  Avill.  Tlie  best  white  servant  | 
there  avowedly  considers  her  own  convenience  and 
prospects  first,  and  will  leave  her  employer  at  any 
pincli  Avheii  her  end  is  served ;  but  fiction  has  the 
negro,  —  has  had,  we  should  rather  say,  —  in  Avhom 
to  jiersonify  an  entire  self-abnegation.  Old  Tiff',  one 
of  Mrs.  Beecher  StoAve’s  best  characters,  though 
not  quite  so  familiar  to  English  readers  as  Uncle 
Tom,  has  no  private  feelings  of  pleasure,  pain,  or 
pride.  It  is  imjiossible  to  please  or  hurt  him  in  his 
own  person.  He  lives  in  the  consequence  of  the 

Peytons,  one  of  the  fustest  families  in  Old  "Vir- 
giiiiiy,”  to  Avhom  he  had  belonged  ;  he  has  no  sen¬ 
sitiveness  that  is  not  connected  with  them;  he 
works  and  slaves  tor  their  descendants,  and  teaches 
their  children  manners  by  setting  liini.<elf  up  as  a 
scarecroAV  and  warning  ;  and  Ave  should  feel  it  quite 
a  falling  off  if  he  ex))ected  even  thanks  in  return 
for  this  AA-holesale  self-slcdication.  Mr.  Wendell 
Holmes  has  a  picturesque  old  negress  of  the  same 
type,  granddaughter  of  a  cannibal  chief,  Avho  wor¬ 
ships  Avith  soul,  body,  and  instinct  the  mysterious 
Elsie  Venner,  living  in  her  movements,  watching 
her  night  and  day  Avith  lyn.x-like  oliservance,  and 
dying  on  her  grave,  as  part  of  her  duty,  AA-hen  her 
task  Avas  done.  In  contrast  Avith  this  self-annihila¬ 
tion  the  same  storv'  gives  us  in  Aliel  a  resjAcctable 
repri'sentative  of  the  NeAv  England  “  hired  man,” 
Avho,  having  sold  his  time  to  the  doctor,  took  care 
to  fulfil  his  half  of  the  bargain,  but  could  never 
stand  the  Avord  “  servant,”  or  consider  himself  the  in¬ 
ferior  of  the  “  high  contracting  parties,”  making  up 
his  mind  to  dismiss  the  old  gentleman  (his  master)  1 
if  he  did  not  behave  himself.  j 

There  is  a  sympathy  In'twcen  this  vicAv  of  the  j 
subject  and  that  taken  by  the  disciples  of  progress  I 
amongst  ourselves.  With  them  the  virtue  of  fideli-  1 

ty  takes  but  a  Ioav  stand ;  subservience  to  one  per-  I 

son  being  supposed  to  dilute  to  nothing  the  sense  j 
of  duty  we  oAve  to  society  at  large,  whether  that  I 
one  be  husband  or  master.  The  author  of  “  Felix  | 
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Holt  ”  gives  US  an  unsympatliizing  but  very  clever 
analysis  of  a  retainer’s  fidelity  in  Denner,  the  mis¬ 
erable  Mrs.  Transoine’s  devoted  servant ;  one  of 
those  “  faithful  creatures  ”  whom  the  aristocracy  of 
mankind  find  so  useful  to  their  needs  :  — 

“  Tlie  physical  contrast  between  the  tall,  eagle¬ 
faced,  dark-eyed  ladv  and  the  little  |)ecring  wait¬ 
ing-woman,  who  ha«l  been  round-teatured  and  of 
pale  mealy  complexion  trom  her  youth  up,  had 
doubtless  had  a  strong  intlnence  in  detenuining 
Denner’s  feeling  towards  her  mistress,  which  was  of 
that  worshipful  sort  })aid  to  a  goddess  when  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  or  likely  that  a  goddess 
should  be  very  moral.  There  were  ditferent  orders 
of  beings,  —  so  ran  Denner’s  creed,  —  and  she  be¬ 
longed  to  another  order  than  that  to  which  her 
mistn'ss  belonged.  She  had  a  mind  as  shiu'p  as  a 
needle,  and  would  have  seen  through  and  through 
the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  a  bom  servant  who  did 
not  submissively  accept  the  rigid  fate  which  had 
given  her  born  sujieriors.  Denner  ideiitifieil  her  own 
dignity  with  tliat  of  her  mistress.  She  was  a  hard- 
headed  godless  little  woman,  but  with  a  character  to 
be  reckoned  on  as  you  reckon  on  the  qualities  of  iron.” 

The  same  almost  animal  inferiority  of  natiuv  makes 
Harold  Transome’s  Dominic  in  this  storj’  the  valua¬ 
ble  servant  he  is  :  — 

“  O,  he  is  one  of  those  wonderful  Southern  (ellows 
that  make  one’s  life  easy.  He ’s  of  no  country  in 

S articular.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  ’s  most  of  a 
ew  or  Greek,  or  Italian  or  Spaniard.  lie  speaks 
five  or  six  languages,  one  as  well  as  another.  He 
’s  cook,  valet,  major-domo,  and  secretary,  all  in 
one  ;  and  what 's  more  he ’s  an  affectionate  fellow. 
I  can  tmst  to  his  attachment.” 

We  can  understand  how  all  this  must  ofi'end  the 
advocate  of  progress,  to  whom  such  a  one  is  a 
“  creature,”  as  that  word  used  to  be  applied  l)y  his¬ 
torians,  —  a  thing  rather  than  a  man,  —  a  civilized, 
modernized  edition  of  Front  de  Bmuf’s  Saracens, 
who  knew  no  will  or  conscience  but  their  master’s, 
and  had  no  choice  in  executing  his  behests,  what¬ 
ever  these  might  be.  In  fact,  it  may  be  observed 
that  domestic  servici'  is  represented  in  favorable 
colors  or  otherwise  according  to  the  political  and 
moral  leanings  of  the  writer.  If  we  recollect  ri<rht- 
ly,  Miss  Edgeworth  and  her  sch<x)l,  representing 
the  new  lights  of  their  day,  are  all  hard  upon  ser¬ 
vants  as  a  low,  venal,  corrupting,  and  corruptible 
race.  It  is  their  aim  to  stmarate  the  young  from 
all  intercourse  with  them.  Rousseau  was  for  do¬ 
ing  without  them  altogether.  Men  wi're  to  l)e 
waited  on  by  their  wives ;  they  were  to  have  no 
other  dependants.  People  who  resented  all  this 
flying  in  the  face  of  social  order  exalted  service  on 
principle  as  a  nursery  of  the  humbler  virtues.  An 
authoress  of  high  aims  amongst  ourselves,  whose 
stories  are  largely  accepted  by  readers  who  like 
a  strong  infusion  of  moral  in  their  fiction,  has  actu¬ 
ally  made  one  of  her  heroines  descend  to  it  from  no 
other  necessity  than  the  call  of  friendship.  She  is 
the  dauzhter  of  a  leading  tradesman  and  the  hum¬ 
ble  friend  of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  for  the  sake  of 
8er>‘ing  her  friend  more  efiectively  she  renounces 
her  home  for  the*  society  of  ladies’-maids  and  but¬ 
lers  ;  she  takes  her  seat  in  the  rumble  and  frequents 
the  back  stairs,  and  gets  into  and  surmounts  the  diffi¬ 
culties  incident  to  such  places  and  scenes. 

Mr.  Trollope  has  some  good  servants  among  his 
characters.  lie  makes  them  faithful,  for  he  alwavs 
likes  to  make  his  readers  comfortable,  which  the 
mere  picture  of  a  good  servant  tends  to  do ;  but  be¬ 


ing  a  realist,  he  keeps  their  good  (jualities  down 
to  a  natural  standard,  and  by  no  means  supposes 
theni  inditlerent  to  their  names  being  down  in  their 
mistri'ss’s  will  for  a  reasonable  legacy.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  has  some  lively 
iwrtraits  of  the  faithful  type,  not  to  bo  forgotten. 
The  mode  of  treating  or  avoiding  this  subject  con¬ 
stitutes  a  marked  distinction  between  novelist  and 
novelist.  It  occupied  Tliackeray’s  mind  rather  as 
a  humorist  than  a  novelist.  His  “  Jeames”  of  the 
“  Diary  ”  is  like  nothing  else  either  in  nature  or  art, 
and  his  ballad  of  the  nefarious  butler  is  founded  on 
fact.  Miss  Austen  never  attempts  to  j>ortray  char¬ 
acter  out  of  her  own  sphere,  luehardson  does  not 
do  much  in  this  way  ;  we  recall  that  her  malicious 
sister’s  maid  is  one  of  Clarissa’s  early  trials,  but 
with  him  the  servant  is  invariable  the  reflection  of 
the  master’s  temper  and  the  obedient  instrument  of 
his  will.  In  fact,  indejwndence  in  this  relation  is, 
wherever  we  find  it,  a  sign  of  modern  ideas. 


GUSTAVE  DOHU  AT  HOME. 

BV  BLANCHARD  .TERROLD. 

M.  Taixe  said  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  “  He  had 
the  most  precious  of  gifts  for  captivating  an  .aged 
civilization,  —  youth.”  In  Dore,  a’so,  this  is  the 
cap*ivating  quality.  He  is  of  his  time,  and  in  the 
van  of  the  time.  A  strong,  valiant,  independent, 
alert  mind  ;  sharp  in  rt‘.solution,  intensely  clear  and 
bright  in  vision,  and  wide  in  range.  ’1*110  apjiear- 
ance  of  the  man  is  in  complete  li.armony  with  his 
function  and  his  force.  He  has  the  boyish  bright¬ 
ness  of  face  which  is  so  often  found  to  Ik*  the 
glowing  mask  of  genius.  'I’lie  qtuck  and  subtly- 
searching  eye ;  the  I'lroud,  handsome  Tq) ;  the  u|)- 
ward  throw  of  the  massive  head ;  and  the 
atmosphere  encompassing  all,  —  an  atmosphere 
that  vibrates  .abnormally,  —  proclaim  an  uncommon 
presence.  The  value  of  his  work  apart,  he  is  a 
rem.arkable  figure  of  his  time.  He  has  that  uni¬ 
versality  of  desire,  in  intellectual  matters,  which  is 
the  distinguishing  character  of  jirescnt  mental 
activity.  No  man  can  have  a  iiKKlcratcly  just  idea 
of  Gustave  Don*  who  estimates  him  only  tor  his 
executive  art  skili.  Tlie  range  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  sjieculative  audacity  of  treatment  which  he 
shows  in  fervid  searches  after  true  interpri*tation, 
announce  a  mind  that  probes  before  it  expresses 
itself,  A  critic,  who  visited  the  exhibition  of  his 
(lictures  in  Bond  .Street,  and,  iitviising  lH*fore  his 
he.ad  of  his  Iwloved  friend  Rossini,  in  death,  ob¬ 
served  that  “  one  does  n’t  bt*w.uil  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  and  then  turn  a  shilling  by  the  exhibition  of 
his  death  mask,”  showed  in  his  few  coarse  lines  thc.t 
he  was  incapahle  of  understaniling  the  master  whose 
years  of  labor  he  described  collectively  as  —  trash. 
Such  a  witer  is  of  too  coarse  a  grain  to  feel  the 
fine  vibrations  of  a  nature  like  that  which  responds 
generously  to  every'  enthusiasm,  and  glows  when  a 
new  fact  in  science  is  reached,  as  brightly  as  when 
a  Rossini  creates,  and  a  poet  wakes  his  lyre.  'ITie 
reverence  of  Gustave  Dorf*  for  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  maestro  can  Ik*  understootl  in  its  entirety 
and  thorough  genuineness,  only  by  thos**  who  have 
he.ard  him  play  as  well  as  seen  him  j)aint,  and  lK>en 
with  him  at  a  table  in  a  mixed  sot*iety  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  contemjjoraries.  If  ever  a  man  obeyed  the 
laurt*.ate’s  lesson  to  the  author  of  the  “  NewTimon,” 
by  resting  heart  and  soul  in  art,  and  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  art  in  its  highest  and  widest  province ; 
that  gloiw  belongs  to  the  greatlv  gifted  Imjv  who,  in 
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his  teens,  took  up  the  nawe  of  Rabelais,  and  showed  In  Dore,  that  which  is  most  respectable,  I  will  even 
a  pictorial  <reniii8  with  "rasp  and  variety  enough  say  venerable,  is  the  quality  lor  which  no  credit 
even  in  its  yoiin"  day,  to  apprehend  every  "rief,  has  l)een  ^ven  to  him.  'Hie  world  has  been  taught 
and  turn,  and  sui)tlety,  and  humor  of  Ids  glorious  to  accept  for  sleight  of  hand  that  exquisite  easy 
countryman,  'llie  outside  worbl  has  been  busy —  skill  which  is  the  growth  of  laborious  hours  passed 
zealously  misint<)nned  by  critics  of  the  grain  and  in  the  earliest  gray  lights  of  mornings;  when  holi- 
knowlcdge  of  the  writer  I  have  cpioted  —  with  gf)S-  day,  and  much  of  working,  Paris,  was  still  under 
sip  on  Dore’s  fecundity,  dlie  secn*t  of  the  produce  the  I'llretloii  !  It  was  in  the  early  working  days  I 
is  the  prodigious  strength  fir  work  of  the  cultivator,  first  knew  him,  when  he  was  drawing  hard  in  the 
Sovereigns,  and  princes,  and  st.atesmen,  making  a  morning,  at  home,  and  spending  his  afternoons  in 
turn  in  KurojK',  take  Dore’s  studio,  in  the  Rue  B.ay-  his  studio  in  the  Latin  quarter,  —  painting  against 
anl,  as  one  of  the  places  of  interest  which  the  eulti-  the  unfriendly  present,  for  the  future.  The  de¬ 
rated  man  must  visit.  Ami  it  is,  indeed,  a  noble  lightful  ])ictures  of  the  field  flowers  and  grasses 
U“mi)le.  lifted  out  of  the  earth  by  the  pnKligious  which  are  among  the  gems  Do  -e  has  brought  to 
lal)or  of  the  patient  and  passionate  lover  and  ])riest  London  this  summer,  are  but  perfect  jiresentments 
of  art.  who  toils  the  day  through,  under  its  massive  of  jiatient  and  familiar  interviews  with  nature  held 
lieaiiis  and  broad-siireading  toji-lights.  fifteen  years  ago.  The  foolish,  ill-dii-ected  speeta- 

Biit  I  can  go  back  many  years,  lianil  in  hand  tor  sees  the  lalior  of  a  few  hours  consummated  by  a 
u-ith  the  architect;  and  respect  him  the  inort^  lor  swift  hand;  whereas  he  should  recognize  the  fruit, 
the  travel.  ( '!u-z  Dorr,  we  are  now  in  the  splen-  slowly  ripened,  of  a  noble  life  passed  in  art.  The 
did  coinfo 't  for  work,  which  the  successful  man  artist  is  still  the  student,  taking  the  pleasures  of 
who  remains  a  true  man,  loves  to  put  about  his  the  world  soberly,  and  pushing  them  sternly  away 
labor.  But  supiiose  we  turn  back  the  records  of  when  they  tlireaten  to  Infringe  on  the  holy  part  of 
fifteen  years,  and  light  ujion  the  young  artist  who  life,  —  that  in  which  »‘vcry  gocxl  man  works, 
has  just  finished  his  V.'andering  .lew!  I  may  ob-  I  met  Dore  at  an  Embassy  ball  last  autumn,  gay 
serve,  liy  the  way,  that  a  popular  Tiublishing  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  soft  light  and  softer  laughter, 
have,  with  much  ado,  proclaimed  themselves  as  the  and  full  of  ceaseless  talk.  He  broke  away  sudden- 
first  introducers  of  Dore  to  the  English  public  ;  ly,  seeing  the  early  morning  hour,  saying,  “  I  must 
the  fact  being  that,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  to  bed.  Three  hours  are  barely  rest  enough  for  a 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  .artist  at  work  ujmn  the  worker!”  The  time  wa.s  stnnething  under  3  a.  m. 
great  blocks  of  the  Wamlering  .lew,  I  suggested  There  is  work  in  the  pleasure,  there  is  study  in 
that  it  should  lx;  published  by  an  English  firm  as  the  street.  We  were  driving  tluanigh  Windsor 
well  as  by  Michel  Levy  Freres ;  and  it  was  :iceor<l-  Park  last  summer,  and  Dore’s  eyes  covered  the 
ingly  issued  by  Messrs.  Addey  &  Co.  as  a  Christ-  landscai)es  as  they  were  unfohled  before*  us,  bnt  he 
•  mas  book,  the  plates  l)eing  carefully  printed  in  made  no  note,  great  as  his  delight  was  in  the  grand- 
Paris.  'I’he  rich  imagination  which  conceived  the  est  of  parl'.s.  A  lady  askeel  whether  he  would  not 
visions,  and  the  cunning  hand  that  wrought  them  like  to  step  at  some  of  the  p)ints,  and  make  some 
and  fixed  them  iqx  n  payK*r,  awoke  that  interest  in  sketches. 

the  young  illustrator  of  Rabtilais,  which  has  in-  “  -No,  no,”  he  sai‘1,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
creased  among  unprejudiced  English  connoisseurs  scenerj- ;  “  I  ’vc  a  fair  quantity  of  collodion  in  siy 
year  by  year,  and  which  gave  that  eolid  basis  of  head.” 

□Hilarity  by  which  Dore’s  enterprising  English  When  we  were  at  Bologne  together  in  1855,  to 
ilishi'rs  of  late  years  have  profited.  sec  the  disemharkatioii  of  the  oncen,  Dore  intently 

When  the  AVandcring  Jew  went  fin-th  to  the  w.atched  the  leading  punts  of  the  great  ceremonial, 
world  from  the  R  ie  Vivienne,  the  artist  was  striig-  and  by  way  of  fixing  a  tew  matters  of  detail  in  his 
gling  against  enemies  in  the  A<*n(lemy  and  else-  memory,  made  some  hasty  pencil  marks  in  a  tinv 
where,  who  wouhl  not  rest  in  their  malignity,  and  hook  be  earruul  in  bis  waistcoat  pocket.  This 


derided  the  genius  that  was  not  cut  to  their  ancient 
]iattern,  as  the  romantic  srhool  were  mocked  and 


power  of  fixing  a  scene  in  the  memory  correctly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  student  who  has  been  true  and  con- 


refus<*d  honors  when  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Dc  Mtisset,  stant  to  nature.  Just  as  Houdin  so  educated  his 
and  Tlieophile  Gautier,  and  the  rest,  alive  t(»  the  son’s  observation  as  to  impress  every'  article  in  a 
warmth  as  well  as  the  light  of  the  sun  (_just  the  toyshop  window  upon  his  memory  at  a  glance;  so  the 
distinction,  it  occurs  t<)  me,  lK*twc“en  the  so-called  student  whose  training  has  the  grandest  object  — 
romantic  and  classical  schools),  were  threatened  that  of  giving  enduring  forms  to  hcautv  —  acquires 
with  intellectual  death  under  the  lash  of  Viennet,  the  power  of  eliminating  his  material  from  a  coa- 
and  other  contempirary  wearei*8  of  classical  Slavs.  fused  scent*,  thr»)ugh  which  he  is  fleetly  travelling. 

In  the  young  artist,  whose  work  for  the  pu'olishers  Bnt  only  the  artist  who  honestly  lives  in  art  obtains 
was  tlu^  solhl  fulcrum  by  which  the  ])aint?r  was  to  complete  power  over  art  material,  and  thorough 
raise  himself  presently,  there  was  the  lion  heart,  eommand  of  lx*auty  hidden  to  the  common  world, 
the  confidence  which  is  insepavahlo  from  real  piwer,  in  all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way  places.  1  have  often 
an<l  the  broad  intellectual  range.  ’Flic  nature  of  heard  symjmthetic  students  of  Dore’s  genius  notice 
the  'pfled  man  was  libiTal  in  its  pronencss  to  ab-  the  head  and  bail  pieces  of  his  Don  Quixote,  as  ex- 
sorb  knowledge,  and  to  profit  by  every  altitude  for  (uiisite  bits  of  observation  rendered  in  masterly 
gathering  that  which  is  lK*autifiil  in  life  and  nature,  sketches.  The  village  scraps  arc  racy  stories  told 
'Fhe  eye  was  ever  gypsying  on  the  mountain  or  in  with  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  pencil.  A  touch  of  the 
the  valley ;  the  ear  was  absorbed  by  the  witcheries  hnish  plumps  you  in  Seville.  Let  those  conscien- 
and  grandeur  of  music ;  .and  the  speculative  mind  tious  dwellers  on  an  artist’s  work,  who  love  to  get 
was  hastening  always  from  point  to  point  of  the  on  terms  of  familiarity'  with  his  genius,  and  to  mark 
glittering  intellectual  horizon.  The  general  man  all  the  richness  of  its  by-play,  turn  from  Don 
must  be  understootl,  before  the  special  form  in  Quixote  to  a  less  known  series  of  illustrations  by 
which  he  is  impelled  to  cxj»ress  himself  to  the  world  the  s.ame  thinker  and  observer  with  his  pencil, 
can  be  wholly'  comprehended  and  accounted  for.  I  remember  running  through  some  twenty  nnm- 
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bers  of  the  Tour  du  Monde,  one  iiioniin"  in  the 
Rue  Bayard,  having  found  them  lying  about  the 
studio.  Dore’s  Si)anish  ])eneillings,  by  the  way, 
were  scattered  through  tlie  jjages.  'Die  variety  of 
interest  in  the  subjects  was  the  most  striking  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  series,  'riie  artist  had  caught  every 
phase  of  life,  —  from  the  palace,  in  the  fierce  light 
and  he.at,  to  the  dusky  iioor-house  gate,  and  the 
beggars’  haunts  by  the  church  doors.  He  touched 
upon  each  incident  and  jieculiarity  of  iutei’est,  as  he 
carelessly  turned  the  pages  with  the  jiaper-kuife, 
cutting  as  he  went.  'Die  man  had  been  thinking, 
while  the  artist  had  been  taking  in  local  fonii  and 
color.  Here  was  the  worl:  ot  the  artist  of  liroad 
sympathies,  of  constant  speculation,  the  beloved  of 
men  of  all  the  arts.  For  that  which  distinguishes 
Dore,  chez  lui,  is  the  art  atmosphere  .in  which  his 
pleasmx-s  take  their  rise.  In  the  sjiacious  xfdon  of 
the  Faulxiurg  St.  Germain,  covered  with  his  work, 
is  a  little  world  of  art.  'The  professor  of  science, 
the  man  of  letters,  the  gitled  songstress,  the  physi¬ 
cian,  the  composer,  the  actor,  make  uji  the  throng ; 
and  the  amusements  are  music  and  discourse  of 
tilings  which  are  animating  the  centres  of  intellect. 

A  happier  and  nobler  picture  than  tlus  hand¬ 
some  stjuare  xtdon,  alive  with  the  artist’s  friends, 
each  one  specialty  gifted,  and  with  the  painter- 
musician  in  the  centre,  dreamily  talking  of  some 
passing  incident  of  scienti6c  iutei’cst,  with  his  fin¬ 
gers  wandering  listlessly  over  the  strings  of  his 
violin,  could  not  be  —  of  success  turned  to  worthy 
ends.  'The  jiainter  has  been  through  a  very  hard 
day’s  toil.  You  have  only  to  ojxm  a  door  beyond 
the  xalle-ii-main/er  to  light  ujxm  a  workroom  packed 
with  blocks  and  proofs,  jiencils  and  tints  and 
sketches.  A  long  morning  here,  followeil  by  a 
laborious  afternoon  in  the  Rue  Bai  ard,  have  earned 
the  learned  leisure  among  intellectual  kindred  upon 
this  common  ground  of  art,  where  all  bring  sonie- 
thii^  to  the  picnic.  Frolic  fancy  is  plentiful.  Old 
friends  arc  greeted  with  a  warmth  we  foi'uial  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  understand.  Die  world-famous  man  is 
mon  cher  Gustiice,  with  pixmd  motherly  eyes  beam¬ 
ing  upon  him,  and  crowds  of  the  old  familiars  of 
childhood  with  affectionate  hands  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  Dinner  is  accompanied  by  bright,  wise,  un¬ 
constrained  talk ;  coffee  and  cigars  in  the  lofty 
saloon  ;  and  music  and  laughter,  the  professor  jrar- 
leying  with  the  poet,  the  song-bird  with  the  man  of 
science ! 

I  make  no  vulgar  intrusion  upon  (Justave  Dore, 
gentleman.  I  but  pursue  my  theme  from  its  start¬ 
ing-point,  insisting  that  the  artist  is  astonishinglv 
various  in  subject,  liecause  his  mind  sweeps  grectl- 
ily  through  the  various  spheres  of  intellect  of  his 
day,  and  he  is  active  over  a  broad  surface.  Also, 
that  he  has  much  work  to  show,  liecause  he  is  an 
insatiable  worker,  and  cannot  get  out  of  his  art. 
Such  art-atmosphen-  as  that  in  which  Dore  passes 
his  life  is  not  in  England ;  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  the  standard  of  the  admirable  is,  with  us,  fal¬ 
sified,  and  peoiile,  become  great,  affect  fashion  with 
the  idle  and  tlie  wealthy.  In  France,  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  professors  of  .science,  physicians,  composers, 
make  together  an  aristocracy  that  is  as  exclusive 
as  birth  and  fashion  are  in  London.  The  duke 
goes  to  Dore,  and  is  jiroud  and  privileged  to  go ! 
Crowns  and  conmets  jostled  u])on  Rossini’s  stair¬ 
case  in  the  Chaussec  d’Antin,  and  in  no  sense  to 

f)atronize  the  maestro’s  maccaroni.  'The  corps  diji- 
omatique  is  proud  to  n“pair  to  the  x<donx  of  the 
popular  author  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  I  was 


reading  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Emperor  added 
some  of  his  illustrious  subjects  to  the  banquet  he 
gave  liis  new  deputies;  among  these,  Gustave 
Dore. 

I  iloubt  whether  our  narrow  circle  could  produce 
a  Gustave  Dore.  Certainly  there  is  no  want  of 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  in  the  literary  xidonx 
and  the  utelierx  t)f  Paris ;  but  there  is  in  them  an 
art-atmosphere  which  we  have  not  got  in  London. 
In  Paris  there  are  crowds  of  authors  and  artists 
v.ho  live  wholly  in  their  vocation,  who  delight  in  it 
and  want  nothing  out  of  it,  and  to  whom  it  brings 
glory  in  the  shaim  of  resjmet  from  all  classes  of 
itheir  countrymen.  The  very  servant  who  dusts 
the  scholar’s  books  revei'cnces  the  learning  of  liis 
master.  Die  artist’s  servant,  waiting  upon  him,  is 
hajiiiy  in  the  light  of  Ids  genius,  and  associates  his 
humble  self  with  the  siihmdor  which  shines  from 
the  easel.  'Diis  intelligence,  beaming  around, 
above,  and  below  him,  is  favorable  to  the  full  and 
luqipy  development  of  the  ere.itive  powers.  'I'hc 
artist  knows  that  all  he  can  jiroduce  will  be  under¬ 
stood  and  loved.  'Take  the  difference  of  direction 
by  which  the  English  critic  and  the  French  aji- 
jiroach  to  judge. 

Die  English  critic  has  a  few  favorites,  and  many 
aversions.  Mr.  Kuskin  is  inten.sely  English.  Vain 
of  his  intellect  and  Hash,  he  endeavors  to  force  his 
ojiinion  upon  his  readers  by  the  biillianey  of  the 
clothing  in  which  he  presents  it.  He  will  not  see 
beauty  many  ways,  and  in  many  things.  His  im¬ 
agination  is  obstinate.  Beyond  a  sharjily  marked 
circle  it  never  travels.  He  has  dull  imitators  by 
the  score,  who  dwell  in  coteries,  and  adopt  a  little 
school,  and  put  a  single  painter  of  their  aciiuaint- 
aiice  under  the  wing  of  their  goose-quills.  He, 
and  he  alone,  is  to  fall  under  the  beaming  eyes  of 
})Osterity.  All  else,  in  the  way  of  contemporary 
art,  is  trash.  Diis  narrowness  and  false-sight  may 
be  safely  said  to  be  the  effect  of  the  art  life  of  Eng¬ 
land,  wliich  is  sj)lit  iqi,  devoid  of  broad  .sympathies, 
in  spirit  mean  and  vain. 

.Such  an  atmosphere  is  too  thin  for  the  robust 
lungs  of  the  painter  and  pictorial  poet,  who  can,  in 
his  light  moments,  throw  off  amusing  caricatures 
(I  take  a  page  from  my  portfolio,  caught  when  we 
were  at  Boulogne,  over  an  after-dinner  conversa¬ 
tion  and  a  cigar)  ;  who  could  jilan  a  noble  art  life 
from  his  first  difficult  moments  in  obscurity,  and 
keej)  steady  on  the  giddy  way  through  the  flaming 
jiassages  which  lead  to  the  temple.  Hi'  must  be 
nurtured  in  a  whole  race  of  artists,  of  all  conceiv¬ 
able  develo|>mcnts ;  in  the  country  which  shows 
lovers  of  art  in  blouses ;  that  casts  its  x(don  gates 
wide  open  —  tree  and  genial  as  the  south  wind ; 
and  that  can  strew  through  a  Palais  de  L’Industrie, 
such  industrial  learning  and  taste  and  skill  as  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  In  France, 
the  servant  who  sweeps  the  atelier  floor,  I  repeat, 
reverences  the  man  who  works  upon  it.  Die  re¬ 
spect  to  the  artist  is  not  grudging,  nor  confined  to 
a  coterie.  Die  vocation  is  respectable.  We  could 
have  nothing  in  England,  nnfortunately,  equivalent 
to  the  Quartier  Latin  of  Paris ;  because  we  have 
not  the  general  art-spirit  which  creates  a  youth  full 
of  lofty  enterjirise  in  intellectual  sjiheres,  and  that 
will  see  the  admirable  only  in  the  gifts  of  Nature. 

It  is  the  fashion  —  in  whieh  there  is  something 
of  wicked  design,  I  am  inclined  to  think  —  to 
dwell  on  the  fertility  of  Gustave  Dore.  I  return 
to  this  point.  His  art  inferiors  would  fain  have 
the  public  believe  that  the  power,  which  comes  of 
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patience,  is  the  slap-dash  work  of  a  }?ifted,  unculti¬ 
vated,  careless,  and  greedy  man,  with  an  eye  fixed 
on  the  market  for  his  works.  The  truth  lies  in  an 
oj)posite  direction,  as  1  have  already  observed ;  but 
this  I  should  add,  —  the  pictorial-poet  (for  Dore 
adds  to  those  poets  at  whosi*  fires  he  lights  his 
imagination)  and  the  painter,  who  illustrates  at  the 
call  of  publishers  that  he  may  be  able  to  })aint  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  free  bent  of  his  ambition,  is  a  jiro- 
lifie  illustrator,  but  a  slow  and  conscientious  artist.* 
Observe  the  eare  with  which  he  j)repared  himself 
for  the  glory  that  is  only  now  coming  to  him.  For 
two  years  he  pursued  the  anatomical  courses  at  a 
Paris  hospital,  and  dissected  with  the  rest  of  the 
students,  until  he  knew  every  muscle  and  articida- 
tion  of  the  human  frames,  and  could  see,  in  his 
mind’s  ej  e,  all  the  harmonics  of  motion  in  distant 
points  of  the  frame  which  follow  the  movement  of 
a  limb.  Similarly,  he  lay  in  the  long  grasses  on 
summer  days,  and  marked  the  intimacies  of  the 
great  nature  which  he  loved.  He  has  travelled  far 
and  wide,  —  always,  as  he  hapjiily  expressed  it,  on 
our  Windsor  exiiedition,  —  with  plenty  of  collodion 
in  his  head.  On  the  bridle-roads  of  Spain  he 
has  gathered  rich  stores  of  the  picturesiiue.  And, 
lately,  in  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  London  he 
has  been  an  intrepid  wanderir,  as  the  world  will 
know  shortly,  lie  can  tell  you  scores  of  anecdotes 
of  his  travels  up  mountains,  and  of  hair-breadth 
escapes.  He  is  familiar  with  the  old  dens  of  the 
Montagne  St.  Genevieve ;  and  we  have  been 
together  among  the  opium-eaters  of  Whitechaj)el, 
in  the  penny  gaff,  and  in  the  thieves’  kitchens  and 
bedrooms  of  the  East  End  of  London. 

How  many  artists  i)rospect  so  tim  as  this,  and 
with  cour.age,  and  all-encompassing  liberality,  see 
art  everywhere,  and  express  it  by  any  known  vehi¬ 
cle?  The  men  who  narrow  their  realm  to  the 
pigsty  and  the"  poultry -yaril  resent  the  universaliU- 
of  their  brother  as  an  invasion  of  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cialties.  Tlic  flower-])ainter  is  in  high  dudgeon  be¬ 
cause  the  creator  of  the  “  Neojdiyte  ”  jmesumes  to 
rejmoduce  the  glories  of  a  hedgerow.  He  is  de¬ 
nounced  as  an  arriij>iir>:i'r ;  the  fact  being  that  he 
is  much  jdus  the  artist,  as  ordinary  men  understand 
the  painter  of  pietui'es. 

A  man  may  have  fine  e.xecutivc  skill,  be  unsur¬ 
passed  at  till!  lights  and  shades  of  a  satin  dress, 
and,  within  his  range,  a  faithful  lens,  casting  a 
scrap  of  nature,  a  corner,  upon  a  panel.  And  yet 
he  shall  not  be  an  artist,  in  the  highest  sense  and 
jwwer  (jf  the  vocation.  The  special  men  are  the  sworn 
enemies  of  the  Dores,  as  the  trader  in  a  single  arti¬ 
cle  is  of  the  general  dealer.  It  is  the  very  width 
of  his  range  which  has  raised  the  host  of  the  artist’s 
enemies.  He  has  travelled  over  a  continent,  and 
has  stirred  a  score  of  hostile  tribes,  —  who,  individ¬ 
ually,  are  to  him  what  the  tinker  is  to  the  architect. 
The  sharpness  of  the  hostility  proclaims  the  doughty 
force  cf  the  knight  who  is  in  the  field.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  when,  in  the  flush  of  his 
youth,  Dore  climbed  to  tht^  cock  crowning  the  stee¬ 
ple  of  St.  Ouen,  at  llouen,  and  descended  by  the 
lightning  ctjnductor,  he  moved  the  wrath  of  the 
professional  steeide-climber,  who  said,  “  'This  is  an 
invasion  of  my  special  territory.” 

In  a  so<;iety  like  ours,  it  is  almost  imjiossible  for 
the  universal  observer  to  csca|m  the  condemnation 
of  the  sjMJcial  man.  It  is  freely  conceded  that  Dore 

*  At  this  date  Dustar*  Dore  has  painted  only  sixty-two  pictures, 
great  and  smaii ;  not  one  tenth  the  number  S)me  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  can  count. 


is  a  remarkable  illustrator,  on  the  condition  that  he 
is  admitted  to  be  no  painter ;  as  though  the  hand 
that  wrought  the  terrors  of  Dante  and  the  beauties  of 
Elaine  could  be  other  than  tliat  of  a  painter  of  the 
highest  order.  Dore  has  made  mistakes  with  his 
brush  (his  Baden  jiicture  was  one  of  them,  albeit 
there  were  sjilendid  passages  in  it),  and  his  color  is 
oj)en,  on  many  occasions,  to  fair  condemnation ;  but 
it  is  only  the  pettiness  of  jealousy,  bom  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  limited  as  that  purveyed  at  a  dame’s  village 
school,  which  can  collect  these  errors,  and  be  un¬ 
righteous  enough  to  put  them  before  the  beauty  of 
such  a  ])icturc  as  the  “  Ntmphyte  ”  or  the  “  Fran¬ 
cesca  de  Rimini.”  Critics  cf  this  mind,  meet¬ 
ing  an  antagonist  after  the  tight,  would  be- 
friirnd  him  by  covering  up  his  uninjured  eye,  and 
leaving  the  blackened  one  exposed.  Severe  men 
may  be  just  occasionally ;  but  the  rule  is  other¬ 
wise.  When  a  critic  surveys  the  works  of  a  man 
of  the  calibre  of  Gustavo  Dore,  and  after  singling 
out  one  ])icture,  tells  his  readers  that  the  rest  are 
“  trash,”  he  proves  that  the  journal  tlmougli  which 
he  speaks  to  the  outside  world,  in  search  of  an 
anatomist  has  found  a  slaughterman. 

French  art-criticism  is  open  to  censure  on  more 
than  one  ground,  and  none  of  our  time  have  suffered 
under  its  tyranny  more  than  the  subject  of  this  pa¬ 
per.  It  has  a  vicious  tendency  to  bo,  in  a  literary 
sense,  brilliant  at  the  cost  of  truth,  'fliis  vice  was 
conspicuous  throughout  the  sprightly  volume  in 
which  M.  Edmond  About  reviewed  modern  art, 
in  1855.  Among  the  lesser  critics  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  the  s(don  the  basis  of  an  amusing 
senes  of  articles,  —  “point”  is  the  sole  aim;  the 
ivriter  has  not  the  (pialities  necessary  to  the  judge. 
He  is  not  wanted  for  his  judgment,  but  tor  his 
mndifinrelc.  His  criticism  is  not  worth  that  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  series  of  charfjes  which  Cham  is 
wont  to  publish.  The  caricaturist  gets  his  effects 
by  exaggerating  defects  or  -weaknesses  or  peculiari¬ 
ties  which  are  neither ;  but  the  sportive  writer  on 
art  fetches  blood,  and  the  ajiplause  which  he  gets  is 
bestowed  in  the  spirit  which  raises  the  bravoes  of 
the  matador’s  admirers.  But  we  show  ill-nature 
equal  to  any  sarcasm,  —  without  the  point.  Our 
instrument  is  blunt,  and  dejiends,  for  wounding, 
on  its  weight.  When  an  artist  comes  under  it, 
pretending  to  do  more  than  one  thing,  to  make  a 
fine  aiipearance  in  more  than  one  field  of  art,  it 
br-aiscs  him  with  its  heaviest  blows.  It  having  be¬ 
come  settled  in  the  common  mind  that  a  man  can 
be  only  one-sided,  he  whi)  advances  showing  two 
sides  is  set  upon,  as  an  intolerably  vain  man,  who 
must  be  belalwred  until  he  elects  the  one  side  he 
will  show  henceforth,  llius  Dore  is  a  fine  illustra¬ 
tor,  and,  no  painter,  albeit  the  producer  of  the 
“  Neophyte,”  a  dozen  Spanish  jiieces  equal  in  glow 
and  depth  and  truth  to  Phillip,  and  a  score  of  noble 
landscapes,  —  the  finest,  the  latest,  exhibited  in  the 
Saloon  of  Honor  of  this  year’s  National  Exhibition ! 
The  passing  critic,  with  his  settled  iilea  (a  false 
one)  and  his  own  jict  painter  under  his  wing,  re¬ 
fuses  to  hear  anything  about  the  new  painter’s  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  method  of  his  life.  Tliis  unfairness 
apjiears  most  monstrous  to  those  who  have  the 
closest  knowledge  of  the  victim  of  it. 

I  resume  my  starting-point,  to  conclude.  Gustave 
Dore  remains  to  be  studied  by  his  contemporaries 
in  his  intellectual  entirety.  His  range  of  travel  in 
art  is  wide,  because,  his  sympathies  are  generous  be¬ 
yond  artificial  political  frontiers ;  and  he  passes 
trom  scene  to  scene,  from  race  to  race,  from  realm 
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to  realm,  storinft  his  tn'asure  as  he  goes.  No  man 
could  have  a  mon‘  ahidin"  revenmee  for  ever)'  form 
•  of  pro^ss.  He  will  pass  an  evening:  diseiissin" 
anatomy  and  physiologr)-  with  doctors.  Ri'ereation 
takes  .always,  with  him.  Mr.  (lladstone’s  splendid 
deilnition  of  it.  He  rests  from  art,  in  the  domains 
of  harmony  and  melody.  He  takes  the  lower,  or 
less  ambitious,  walks  ol  his  ]irofessi(ju.  that  he  may 
get  the  strength  and  means  to  climb  to  the  highest 
range ;  so  that  the  snow  sha'l  fall  ujK)n  him  as  noon 
the  mountains  he  has  hugged  so  often,  at  his  high¬ 
est.  It  has  been  with  an  imj>atienee  ditlicuit  to 
master  that  the  companions  ot  an  art  life  of  this 
chivalrous  quality,  have  rea<l  the  unhandsome  and 
incompebmt  criticism  to  which  Dure  has  been 
subjected,  in  one  or  two  directions,  in  this  country. 
If  this  criticism  have  wounded,  it  is  because  the 
highest  intellectual  aptitudes  abide  oidy  with  the 
most  sensitive  natures.  The  delights  ot  the  imag¬ 
ination  are  paid  for  by  nervous  pangs,  which  the 
mass  can  never  iindei'Stand. 

The  man  of  genius  who  has  submitted  to  the  less¬ 
er  forms  of  his  art,  that  he  may  gain  the  power  to 
climb  to  its  emjwrean,  has  tliat  intrepid  patience 
by  which  —  to  quote  the  Persian  jirovcrb  —  the 
mulberrv  leaf  is  wroiight  into  satin. 

A  DRIFTING  STAR. 

I'ew  of  the  statements  maile  by  Professor  Stokes 
in  the  address  with  which  he  opened  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  attracted  more 
attention  than  the  assertion  that  Sirius  is  receding 
from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  miles  in 
ever)'  second  of  time.  Amazing  as  the  tact  is,  it 
was  not  the  fact  that  .attracted  go  much  attention  ; 
for  even  such  a  tremendous  rate  of  motion  is  no  un¬ 
common  .attribute  of  the  orbs  which  deck  our  skies. 
Astronomers  have  shown  that  our  own  sun  sweeps 
ever  onward  tluough  space  with  a  vchx^ity  altogether 
inconceivable  by  us.  Our  own  earth  speeds  around 
its  central  lumin.ary  with  a  velocity  of  more  than 
eighteen  miles  j)er  se'cond.  Even  minute  lK)dics 
like  the  meteors  which  Hash  in  momentary  splendor 
across  the  heavens,  and  then  vanish  forever,  have 
a  velocity  of  motion  almost  e(iual  to  that  with 
which  the  stately  orb  of  Sirius  courses  onwards 
throHzh  space.  It  was  not,  then,  the  enormous 
velocity  ascribed  to  the  tie-.y  Dog  Star  that  at¬ 
tracted  men’s  notice.  The  wonder  was  how  as¬ 
tronomers  eouhl  measure  the  motion  with  vhich 
the  star  is  rushing  from  us.  Ivrowing  that,  vast  as 
is  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  countless  ages  must 
pass  before  the  star  could  seem  to  be  diminished  in 
splendor  through  its  recession,  it  seemed  indeed  an 
amazing  thing  that  any  process  we  can  apply  could 
tell  us  .anything  resjwcting  a  motion  whose  primary 
effect  is  alisolutely  inappreciable. 

As  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  same  meth¬ 
od  which  has  revealed  to  us  the  recession  of  Sirius 
is  to  be  applied  with  incre.ased  instrumental  powers 
under  the  able  management  of  our  leailing  sjx'clro- 
Bcopist,  it  may  interest  many  to  learn  something  of 
the  strange  mode  of  inquiry  which  can  deal  success¬ 
fully  with  a  problem  of  so  much  difficulty.  Already 
the  new  telescojx;  is  appniaching  completion,  and 
before  long  a  series  of  questions  which  Mr.  Hugains 
had  found  beyond  the  powers  of  his  8J-inch  tele¬ 
scope  will  be*  solvetl  by  means  of  the  increased 
powers  now  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  new  mode  of  estimating  the  Stella  motions  is 
in  reality  sufficiently  simide,  though  the  principle 


on  which  it  depends  is  the  result  of  a  long  si'ries  of 
laltors  by  the  most  eminent  physicists  of  the  a"e. 
We  must  conceive  our  earth  as  placed  within  a 
wavi*-tossod  oi'can  extending  on  every  side  into  in¬ 
finite  space.  'Ilie  waves  which  traverse  this  ocean 
are  the  minute  light  waves  and  heat  waves  and 
chemical  waves  which  every  celestial  orb  is  ever 
generating.  Transmitted  through  the  ethereal 
ocean  with  a  velocity  altogether  inconceivable  bv 
us,  these  waves  not  only  generate  a  myriad  forms  of 
foree  and  motion,  but  tell  us  all  that  we  can  learn 
ab()Ut  the  habitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Our 
earth  is  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the  infinite  ethereal 
(K*ean,  and  the  waves  which  roll  upon  that  shore 
bring  from  lievond  the  ever-tossing  ocean  waifs  and 
strays  of  knowledge,  which  our  astronomers  are  imsiiv 
jiieeing  together,  —  waif  liy  waif,  and  stray  by  stray, 
—  until  a  noble  structure  is  rising  under  their  hand’s, 
built  though  it  be  of  the  mere  sand  and  shells  brought 
to  us  by  the  ethereal  waves  that  lave  Our  shores. 

Like  the  waves  of  our  own  seas,  those  which 
traverse  the  ethereal  ocean  of  space  are  of  unequal 
dimensions.  Freni  the  long  heat-waves  ■which  Tyn¬ 
dall  h.as  termed  the  rollers  of  the  grieit  ether  ocean, 
to  the  billo-,.'s  of  the  light-waves,  and  so  to  the  tiny 
ripples  of  the  actinic  waves,  we  have  every  grada¬ 
tion  of  length.  But  there  is  tliis  jicculiarity  in  the 
waves  that  come  to  us  from  any  jiartieular  stai',  that 
■while  the  same  gradations  of  length  are  observed, 
waves  of  a  certain  definite  length  are  wanting. 
.Still,  comparing  ethereal  with  sea-wavx's,  it  is  as 
though  the  waves  which  travelled  to  oiu*  sea-coast 
bctiire  some  particular  wind  had  nearly  every 
le'.iglli,  from  that  of  the  roller  to  that  of  the  ripple, 
but  that  waves  exactly  ti  n  feet  from  crest  to  crest, 
and  waves  of  exactly  ccrt.aiii  other  lengths,  were 
invariably  tiinnd  to  be  wanting. 

New,  let  IIS  conceive  of  onr  earth  as  a  ship  in  the 
vast  ocean  of  space,  and  no  longer  as  a  fixid  jiart 
of  that  ocean’s  shore-line.  As  a  sldp  speeds  over 
a  v.'ave-tossed  occ.au,  there  is  an  obvious  ajijiarcnt 
change  in  the  length  of  the  w.aves  she  crosses.  If 
she  is  meetiiig  a  long  scries  of  rollers,  for  instance, 
she  crosses  them  inure  quickly  (that  is,  more  pass 
her  in  a  given  time)  tlian  if  she  were  at  anchor; 
anil  if  file  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
rollers,  fewer  pass  her  in  a  given  time,  and  if  tliose 
on  boa’.'d  of  her  werv  not  aivare  of  her  motion,  they 
would  thiiil:  the  rollers  narrower  or  wider  than  they 
are  in  reality  in  tlie  rcsjH*(  tive  cases  mentioned. 

Supp.osiiig,  however,  that  such  a  crew'  had  some 
exac  t  methoil  of  measuring  the  ajipareiit  length  of 
the  rollers  and  billow's  which  passed  under  them, 
and  that  they  knew'  beforehand  that  waves  exactly 
ten  feet  long  were  wanting  in  the  sea  they  w'ere 
traversing,  tin  ii  they  would  be  able  to  tell  w’hcther 
thi'ir  slii[)  was  moving  or  not,  and  in  what  direction. 
For  instead  of  ivaves  of  ten  ti'Ct  in  length  being 
absent,  waves  of  exactly  nine  feet  in  length  might 
seem  to  be  wanting ;  and  then  they  would  know 
that  these  were  in  reality  the  ten-feet  waves,  only 
that  tlieir  sliiii’s  motion  had  reduced  them  to  nine 
feet.  .So  they  would  know  that  they  were  travel¬ 
ling  one  tenth  as  fast  as  the  sca-w'aves  and  meeting 
them.  And  if  w  aves  of  eleven  feet  in  length  seemed 
to  lie  w'anting,  they  would  know  tliat  their  ship  was 
travelling  one  tenth  as  fast  as  the  sea  waves  and  in 
the  same  direction. 

One  more  illn-tration,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to 
show'  how  certainly  astronomers  have  become  as¬ 
sured  of  the  recession  of  .Sirius.  Sujqiose  the  rea¬ 
son  why  w  aves  of  u’l,  save  certain  definite  lengths. 
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came  from  a  particular  direction,  was  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  buoys  lying  far  away  in  that  direction  were 
tossins,  each  with  its  own  rhvthmie  motion,  onlv 
that  no  buoys  wert;  tossing  with  the  motion  which 
would  supply  certain  definite  waves.  Then  it  is 
perfi'ctly  clear  that  if  the  fleet  of  buoys  were  sud- 
deulv  to  begin  to  move  away  from  or  towards  the 
shore,  a  change  would  take  place  in  the  length  of 
every  order  of  waves.  A  t<»ssing  buoy,  for  example, 
which  was  generating  a  twenty-teet  wave,  would 
crenerate  a  longer  wave  when  travelling  (juickly 
awav.  When  it  was  at  its  highest  it  wouhl  mark 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  when  next  at  its  highest 
that  crest  would  be  twenty  ti'ct  away  if  the  buoy 
had  not  travelled,  but  if  the  buoy  had  travelled  a 
foot  in  the  interval  the  crest  would  l>e  twenty-one 
feet  away,  and  all  the  waves  generated  by  the  buoy 
would  be  twenty-one  leet  from  crest  to  crest.  Tliis 
being  true  (mutfitix  iiiuffintliit)  for  all  the  buoys,  in- 
stcail  of  ten-leet  waves  being  wanting  (say),  there 
would  now  be  no  eleven-feet  waves.  On  the  other 
hanil,  if  the  fleet  of  bui>y8  wen*  approaching  the 
shore  at  a  similar  rate,  there  would  Ik*  no  nine-feet 
waves.  Thus  in  every  case  a  motion  of  approach 
is  indicated  by  the  shortening  of  wave  lengths,  a 
motion  of  recession  by  the  reversi!. 

Now,  the  waves  which  Sirius  sends  across  the 
ethereal  ocean  are  of  all,  except  certain  lengths ; 
and  our  jjhysicists  have  recognized  the  missing 
waves  as  corresponding  to  those  which  certain 
known  gases  have  the  power  of  absorbing.  When 
we  look  at  the  sjwctrum  of  Sirius,  we  see  the  waves 
of  different  orders  separately,  and  we  sec  the  gaps 
distinctlv  marked.  These  gaps  ought  to  correspond 
to  the  j)Iace8  where  waves  of  a  certain  length  should 
fall.  But  if  Sirius  is  not  at  rest  there  will  m)t  be 
this  exact  correspondence.  Now,  ti)rtunately,  we 
can  tell  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not.  We  can 
cause  the  light  from  the  very  vajjor  which  is  absorb¬ 
ing  certain  of  the  light  waves  of  Sirius  to  produce 
a  bright-line  spectrum  side  by  side  with  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  Sirius ;  and  the  fundamental  principle  of 
sjK*ctroscopic  analysis  teaches  that  the  bright  lines 
should  corrcsiiond  with  the  dark  gaps  in  the  star’s 
spectrum.  If  not,  it  must  be  because  the  recession 
or  aj)pruacb  of  the  star  is  lengihening  or  shorten¬ 
ing  all  its  light  waves,  and  so  displacing  the  dark 
gan. 

Now,  when  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  is  thus  com¬ 
part'd  with  the  spectrum  of  hytlrogen  it  is  found  there 
is  not  that  exact  correspondeuce  which  was  to  liavc 
been  looked  for  if  the  star  were  at  rest.  The  dar): 
ab'orption-line  of  hydrogen  in  the  star’s  spv'ctriim  is 
shifted  in  a  direction  indicating  that  the  wave 
lengths  have  lieen  increased.  In  other  words,  it  is 
found  that  the  star  must  he  receding  tiom  us.  The 
indication  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  however,  and 
nothing  but  the  enormous  velocity  with  which  the 
star  is  really  travelling  away  from  us  woulil  have 
sufficed  to  render  the  motion  accessible  with  the  in¬ 
strumental  means  applied  by  Mr.  Huggins.  Now 
that  he  is  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  improved 
optical  appliances  we  may  Iiojk;  lor  information  re¬ 
specting  the  motions  of  many  other  stars.  Tlie 
knowledge  thus  acquired  cannot  but  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  the  theories  which  we  are  to  form 
respecting  the  sidereal  spaces.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  forced  to  be  content  with  the  nieastm'ment  of 
those  apparent  motions  wliich  our  telescopists  have 
been  able  to  detect.  Ignorant  of  the  stars’  dis¬ 
tances,  we  could  form  hut  the  vaguest  notion  of  the 
true  significance  of  these  movements.  Now,  how¬ 


ever,  we  have  a  mode  of  measurement  which  tells 
us  of  the  actual  velocity  of  stellar  motions,  and  will 
thus  enable  us  to  tiirm  much  clearer  conceptions 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  obtain  respecting 
the  grand  processes  of  cosmieal  evolution  which  are 
in  progress  around  us. 

OUR  ARTIST  IN  WINDOWS. 

It 

How  we  first  came  to  go  to  tlie  glasr-staining 
factory  1  hardly  remember.  Some  one  mentioned 
the  place,  and  then  some  one  else  mentioned  it 
again  with  a  word  of  interest.  Then  a  new  win¬ 
dow  was  put  in  our  church,  bearing  a  wonderfully 

?[uaiiit  and  sweet  design  of  the  Savionr  as  a  child. 
>ur  senittr  warden  had  seen  the  oiiginal  drawing 
at  the  factory.  Suddenly  Cecile  seemed  seized 
with  tlie  greatest  desire  to  visit  the  works  :  she 
said  it  was  a  shame,  when  there  was  a  place  of 
such  imjxirtance  in  the  town,  that  tve  should  know 
nothing  about  it.  After  that,  Jo  read  an  article 
somewhere  on  media-val  architecture  and  saints, 
which  m.’  'e  her  feel  interested  too  ;  so  at  last  it  hap- 
|!ened,  will,  ut  any  sjiecial  thought  on  my  jiart,  that 
one  afternoon  wo  stood  hesitating  before  the  half- 
ojien  factory  dimr. 

“  Shall  v.  o  enter  ?  ”  I  asked,  teeling  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  strange  n'lnetance. 

“  O  yes,  Jliss  Burney,’’  said  Cecile,  in  her  lan¬ 
guid,  decisive  way ;  “  we  ^vill  go  on  now,  no  matter 
what  it  costs.”  And  lifting  her  hand  she  knocked 
at  the  door. 

One  of  the  workmen  timned  and  hade  us  enter. 
We  told  him  our  errand  ;  and,  as  there  was  no 
proprietor  or  foreman  present,  he  ofiTered  with  rude 
courtesy  to  explain  things  to  us  a  little.  'Flus  was 
a  busy  room  ;  the  men  in  it  were  cutting  glass  into 
all  sorts  of  shapes  that  could  be  used,  —  rounds 
and  arches,  circles,  diamonds,  and  parallelograms. 
Our  guide  ex])lained  to  us  that  these,  after  they 
were  stained  ami  the  colors  burnt  in,  would  he 
fastened  together  with  slender  links  of  metal,  and 
so  comjMised  into  windows.  Tlien  he  led  us  to  the 
more  intricate  department,  where  skilful  w’orkmen 
were  transferring  the  outlines  of  ecclesiastical  de¬ 
signs  to  these  shajHis  of  glass,  and  laying  on  the 
colors  which  were  next  to  be  made  fast  by  fire. 
After  that  we  visited  the  kiln  or  oven,  glowing 
with  pcr|)etual  heat.  Jo  asked  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions,  which  the  man  ohliginglv  answered,  and  at 
last,  spying  a  heap  of  broken  glass  in  a  corner,  she 
stfH)i)ed  down  to  it,  and  began  to  examine  the 
pieces. 

“  May  I  have  some  of  these  bits  ?  ”  she  asked, 
eagerly,  holding  up  a  deep  blue  one,  and  looking 
through  it  at  the  sun. 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  man,  smiling ;  “  take  as 
many  as  you  please.  'J’he  ’  eliildren  often  come  to 
ask  for  them,  hut  young  ladies  seldom  care  for 
sucli  tilings.” 

“  O,  I  think  they  arc  lovely !  ”  cried  Jo,  with 
enthusiasm  ;  and  she  gathered  up  fragments  of  pur¬ 
ple  and  crimson,  and  intense  azure. 

I  heard  a  window-shutter  open,  and  our  guide 
glanced  upwards. 

“  But,”  said  Cecile’s  soft  voice,  “  where  do  you 
get  your  first  designs  for  your  pictures  on  glass  ? 
Are  those  also  done  in  the  factory  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  miss,”  answered  the  workman ;  “  we  have 
our  own  artist.  He  makes  the  designs  in  a  room 
up  stairs.  He  is  the  best  we  ever  had.” 
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The  man  spoke  warmly,  as  if  he  felt  a  personal 
friendship  for  the  artist. 

“  Might  we  not  visit  liis  room  ?  ”  asked  Cecile,  in 
a  persistent  sort  of  way.  “  Will  he  tliink  it  an  in¬ 
trusion  ?  ” 

Our  guide  glanced  upwards  again.  Jo,  unheeding 
our  tiilk,  was  just  holding  up  to  the  light  a  broken 
diamond  she  had  found,  with  a  yellow  oak-leaf  on  it. 

“  I  think  we  may  venture  to  try,”  said  our  guide, 
cheerfully ;  “  though  he  does  not  often  receive  vis¬ 
itors.” 

So  we  called  Jo,  and  then  all  went  into  the 
building,  groping  one  by  one  up  a  dark  flight  of 
stairs.  Cecile  made  me  walk  first,  as  being  chajier- 
on,  but  I  hardly  realized  where  we  were  ascending, 
or  why.  At  the  landing,  our  guide  paused  and 
knocked,  then,  ojiening  the  door  ushered  us  in,  and 
withdrew. 

The  room  was  large  and  light.  F rom  a  sort  of 
confusion  of  things  bv  the  window,  a  young  man 
came  to  meet  us,  witli  a  jileasant  welcome  in  hi§ 
face  and  voice,  as  he  asked  in  what  way  he  could 
serve  us. 

He  wore  a  blue  jacket,  which  gave  him  a  sailor¬ 
like  air,  and  his  hair  was  tumbled,  as  if  he  had 
been  running  his  fingers  through  it.  Wavy  brown 
hair  it  was ;  and  he  had  a  half-dreamy,  half-keen 
look  in  his  gray  eves,  such  as  I  used  to  see  years 
ago  in  the  eyes  of  a  hero  of  my  youth.  Either  this, 
or  something  in  his  manner,  took  me  by  surprise, 
and  I  could  think  of  only  the  most  commonplace 
words  to  tell  him  that  we  should  like  to  see  his  de¬ 
signs,  and  to  learn  a  little  about  them. 

He  glanced  past  me  at  Cecile.  That  was  a  way 
people  always  had  of  doing,  even  when  she  was  my 
pupil,  and  1  kejrt  her  mind  full  of  lessons.  Now 
that  she  was  einancip.ated,  and  become  a  ruler  her¬ 
self  in  the  small  %vorld,  the  little  gray  governess 
might  well  be  content  to  keep  in  the  background, 
and  console  herself  with  honest,  plain  Jo,  who  had 
scarcely  outgrown  books  and  tasks.  Cecile  was 
our  beauty,  large  and  fair,  slow  and  stately ;  one 
could  watch  her  a  long  time  in  silence,  like  a  statue 
or  a  painting.  She  never  said  much ;  there  seemed 
to  be  no  need  that  she  should ;  people  wore  always 
falling  in  love  with  her,  and  she  flirted  indolently 
right  and  left  without  taking  any  trouble  at  all  about 
it.  Oim  beauty  seemed  rather  bored  with  life 
sometimes,  but  we  made  much  of  her,  and  smoothed 
her  way  as  far  as  we  could. 

The  artist  glanced  past  at  her.  She  stood  in  the 
sunshine  like  a  ([ueen,  her  rich  silk  and  India  shawl 
draping  her  right  royally,  anil  a  delicate  pink  was 
creeping  into  her  cheeks  like  that  of  ajiple-blos- 
soms.  Tliere  was  a  slight  look  of  animation  about 
her  too,  which  I  had  often  thought  the  only  thing 
lacking  to  make  the  beauty  of  her  face  perfect. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  said,  after  an  instant,  “you 
made  me  think  of  a  paibting  of  Bathsheba  I  once 
saw.  Come  this  way,  ladies,  and  I  will  show  you 
any  of  my  designs  that  yini  care  to  look  at.” 

He  had  drawn  them  on  great  sheets  of  creamy 
tinted  paper  almost  as  thick  as  parchment.  They 
were  mere  outlines  sketched  witn  charcoal,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  thing  was  there,  and  much  more 
powerful  and  suggestive  than  if  done  with  fine- 
pointed  pencils  toned  and  shaded  to  the  minutest 
perfection.  He  unrolled  one  after  another,  holding 
each  before  us  for  a  moment.  First  there  was  St. 
Peter  with  the  keys. 

“  How  fine  !  ”  murmured  Cecile.  lie  rolled  it 
up  and  then  brought  out  another,  —  St.  Andrew 


with  the  few  fishes  that  were  to  feed  the  multi¬ 
tude. 

“  Very  charming,”  said  Cecile,  letting  a  slow,  lin¬ 
gering  glance  of  lier  beautiful  eyes  fall  ujwn  the 
artist ;  and  she  had  her  word  of  praise  ready  for 
each  picture  in  its  turn.  There  was  Lazarus  just 
risen,  and  still  bound  with  the  grave-clothes,  ghast¬ 
ly,  yet  rejoicing.  There  was  John  the  Baptist 
with  his  leathern  girdle  and  raiment  of  camels’ 
hair ;  there  was  Mary,  who  sat  at  the  Saviour’s  feet, 
and  that  other  Mary,  with  unbound  hair,  penitent,  \ 
and  bearing  her  box  of  precious  ointment.  'These 
were  all  so  siinjily,  quaintly,  forcibly  sketched,  like  ' 
old  carvings  where  tnere  is  not  a  line  to  spare ;  and  i 
then  the  round,  solid  ring  of  halo  behind  each  ; 
saint’s  head  was  so  unlike  what  it  represented,  and  i 
yet  expressed  it  so  perfectly,  that  there  grew  to  be  ‘ 
a  charm  in  watching  for  unexpected  severities  of 
outline ;  and  the  most  antique  and,  at  first  glance, 
unCTaceful  came  to  seem  the  most  to  be  admired,  j 
lie  unrolled  and  held  before  us  one  of  his  largest 
designs,  —  Clmist  blessing  the  Little  Children.  It  j 
was  instinct  with  majesty  and  sweetness.  j 

“  How  very  charming !  ”  murmured  Cecile,  niak-  I 
ing  an  effort  to  comprehend  it  artistically,  and  pois-  ' 
ing  her  chin  upon  her  exquisite  hand. 

“  O,  how  beautiful  1  how  beautiful  I  ”  exclaimed  ; 
Jo,  pressing  forward;  “just  see.  Miss  Burney,  the  | 
dear  little,  pure,  baby  faces,  not  afraid  to  look  up 
at  Him  !  'llieir  very  robes  look  pure,  —  how  can 
such  straight,  stiff  lines  seem  to  mean  so  much !  1 
should  think  it  would  be  like  being  in  a  cathedral 
all  the  time,  and  wor.shipping,  Avhen  one  does  such 
things  as  these !  ” 

The  artist  smiled,  and  unrolled  another  picture, 
where  the  Madonna  appeared,  leading  the  children 
Jesus  and  John,  with  that  ineffable  look  of  holy  in¬ 
nocence  in  the  faces  of  the  three.  Jo  held  her 
hands  ti^ht  together  in  an  ecstasy,  and  Cecile,  in 
her  soft,  lingering  accents,  said,  “  What  a  wonfe 
ful  genius  you  must  be,  Mr.  Hunter  !  ” 

It  occurred  to  me  as  singular  that  she  should 
know  his  name,  but  I  supjxjsed  the  workman  who 
had  been  our  guide  must  have  mentioned  it  when  I 
was  not  paying  attention. 

He  was  taking  down  one  or  two  others,  and  , 
carelessly  unrolling  them.  ■ 

“  How  very  beautitiii !  ”  said  Cecile,  in  her  lady- 1 
like  monotone. 

“  Why,  what  a  difference  between  this  and  the 
others !  ”  exclaimed  Jo.  “  I  do  not  like  it  as  well. 
Is  this  your  design  too,  Mr.  Hunter  ?  ” 

He  looked  pleased  at  her  ((uick  discernment. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  this  was  done  by  my  predeces¬ 
sor.  He  always  drew  in  the  modern  style,  but  I 
prefer,  for  my  own  part,  the  mediieval  and  an-  , 
tique.”  1 

“  So  do  I,”  said  Jo,  heartily ;  “  this  one  is  yours, 

I  know.  The  dear  little  cherubs  look  as  if  they 
were  .shouting  praises  with  those  open  mouths  and 
rapt  eyes  1  ” 

“  You  paint  on  canvas,  sometimes,  do  you  not, 
Mr.  Hunter,  besides  sketching  these  paiKT  pic¬ 
tures?”  asked  Cecile,  slowly  raising  her  eyes  to  his- 
'The  slightest  tinge  of  color  seemed  to  come  into 
his  face  as  he  answered,  modestly,  “I  do  a  little 
in  that  way  sometimes.  I  keep  my^  easel  over  by 
that  corner  window.” 

And  stepping  to  it,  he  lifted  off'  some  light  cov¬ 
ering  that  had  lain  over  it,  and  allowed  us  to  sec 
the  half-finished  painting.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
fair,  queenly  woman,  with  dreamy  languor  in  her 
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OUR  ARTIST 

eyes,  and  a  careless  sweetness  in  the  curve  of  her 
lip.  Her  hair  had  half  escaped  in  ripples  from  the 
close  Greek  fillet,  and  in  her  hands  she  held  red 
lilies. 

“  Why,”  said  Jo,  after  a  little  pause,  “  I  think 
she  looks  somethiiifi  like  you,  Cecile  1  ” 

“  It  is  meant  for  Ilclen  of  Troy,”  said  the  young 
man,  quietly  replacing  the  covering. 

Cecile  was  all  in  a  flutter  for  a  moment ;  the  color 
rose  in  her  face  and  she  pulled  her  shawl  a  little 
nervously  about  her  shoulders;  but  it  all  passed 
before  I  had  time  to  wonder  whether  she  found  the 
room  too  warm,  or  whether  she  was  vexed  because 
she  looked  liked  Helen  of  Troy.  But  it  was  a 
beautifully  painted  picture. 


Cecile  being  no  longer  under  my  especial  care,  I 
fretiuently  only  knew  of  her  guests  and  her  plans 
by  the  fragments  of  each  day’s  sayings  and  doings 
that  floated  to  me.  1  was  almost  all  the  time  with 
Jo  and  the  little  ones.  But  I  confess  to  being 
rather  surprised  when  one  day  Jo  came  into  the 
school-room  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  be¬ 
low  in  the  library  with  Cecile.  She  had  heard  his 
voice  and  seen  him  as  she  passed  the  open  door. 
It  startled  me  for  a  moment ;  I  had  not  thought  of 
our  visit  to  the  factory  being  foundation  enough  for 
future  acquaintance. 

But  it  was  a  visit  that  had  not  been  soon  forgot¬ 
ten.  Jo  had  hunted  up  an  old,  curious  book  of 
illuminations,  which,  if  not  the  work  of  some  pious 
monk  himself,  must  have  been  done  by  a  very 
clever  imitator.  Jo  pored  over  it  and  delighted  in 
it,  and  reallv  began  to  gain  a  new  impetus  in  her 
own  graceful  drawing  ;  sketching  windows  in  Goth¬ 
ic  arches,  with  diamond  panes  encircling  some  fair 
cherub  face  in  the  centre.  She  had  put  her  broken 
pieces  of  stained  glass  up  in  her  own  room,  where 
the  sun  shone  througli  them  and  made  tinted  lights. 

That  day,  after  Jo  came  in  and  told  me  that 
Ulr.  Hunter  was  down  stairs  with  Cecile,  we  "ot  out 
our  books  to  read  history,  as  it  was  the  usual  hour, 
and,  the  afternoon  being  warm  and  sunny,  we  be¬ 
took  ourselves  to  the  summer-house  in  the  garden. 
We  were  growing  very  much  excited  over  a  graphic 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  queens  Elizabeth 
and  Mary,  in  the  garden  at  Fotheringay,  when  steps 
came  down  the  path  towards  us,  and  there  was  a 
sudden  meeting  in  our  own  garden.  Cecile  and 
Mr.  Hunter  came  into  the  midst  of  our  group,  and 
the  smaller  foi'ces  dispersed. 

“  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  you  people  were  out 
here,”  said  Cecile. 

“  But  I  am  very  glad  you  are  here,  —  very  glad  to 
meet  vou  again,”  said  the  artist,  shaking  hands 
with  Jo  and  me.  There  was  no  knit  jacket  to-day ; 
no  tumbled  hair ;  in  every  iioint  of  dress  and  man¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Hunter  appeared  Defore  us  as  genuine  a 
gentleman  as  any  in  the  land. 

“Miss  Dormer  kindly  invited  me  to  call,”  he 
said,  turning  his  cool,  gray  eyes  full  upon  Cecile  as 
he  spoke;  “and  as  we  had  a  short  but  jdcasant 
acquaintance  at  the  Lakes  a  year  ago,  I  felt  justi¬ 
fied  in  yielding  to  the  temptation  now.” 

“  One  of  Cecile’s  old  flirtations !  ”  I  thought  to 
myself,  feeling  a  little  vexed,  I  hardly  knew  why, 
for  it  had  been  rather  our  custom  to  be  proud  of 
the  number  of  our  beauty’s  conquests.  But  this 
one  seemed  singular;  for  why  had  they  met  so 
coolly  at  the  glass-works  without  any  allusion  to 
their  earlier  acquaintance  ? 


OUR  ARTIST  IN  WINDOWS. 


“  Did  you  know  each  other  before  ?  ”  asked  Jo 
glancing  from  the  artist  to  her  sister.  “  Ii\’hy  did  you 
not  tell  me,  Cecile  ?  for  then  I  should  have  felt 
privileged  to  ask  Mr.  Hunter  if  he  could  not  give 
me  some  more  broken  pieces  of  glass.” 

“  Pieces  of  glass !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

“  Yes,  with  all  the  beautiful  colors  in  them,  you 
know ;  and  perhaps  you  could  have  found  me  some 
with  a  head,  or  a  hand,  or  a  lily  not  quite  all  brok¬ 
en,  which  would  be  of  no  use  in  the  factory.  1 
should  be  so  glad  to  have  them  !  ” 

“  You  shall,”  said  Mr.  Hunter,  smiling  brightly. 
“  I  will  look  some  up  on  purpose  and  bring  them  to 
you.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  nothing  de¬ 
lighted  me  so  much  as  gathering  up  the  fragments 
of  stained  glass  that  the  workmen  let  me  have.  I 
made  kaleidoscopes  of  them,  and  they  helped  me  to 
study  effeets  of  color.” 

“  O,  thank  you  !  ”  said  .To.  “  I  mean  to  make 
transparencies  of  mine ,  —  one  for  Miss  Burney,  one 
for  Cecile,  and  one  for  me.”  And  she  turned  to¬ 
wards  her  sister. 

Cecile  was  gathering  ferns ;  she  fastened  two  or 
three  in  <To’s  dark  hair.  Jo  looked  at  her  fondly. 

“  What  a  brown,  brown  hand  mine  is  against 
yoiu's  !  ”  .die  said,  with  a  caressing  touch  on  the  soft 
white  fingers. 

“  There  are  shades  of  white,”  remarked  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  ;  “  at  least  my  sister  Flora  used  to  say  so,  when 
she  went  out  shopjiing  to  match  worsteds.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Cecile  ;  “  I  have  worked  a 
great  deal  on  canvas.” 

Sir.  Hunter  shortly  after  took  his  dejiartare,  and 
Cecile  went  back  to  the  house,  leaving  Jo  and  me  to 
finish  our  histon',  and  the  account  of  the  queens  at 
Fotheringay.  We  hurried  through  it  all,  and  then 
Jo  carried  the  books  away,  leaving  me  in  the  sum¬ 
mer-house,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  pondering  over 
my  pupils  and  my  responsibility. 

Sirs.  Dormer  had  died  three  years  before,  but  I 
had  gone  on  keeping  my  old  jilace  as  governess  in 
die  tamily  ever  since,  and  in  default  of  daughter  or 
sister  of  my  own,  iiiy  heart  was  fain  during  these 
long  years  to  cling,  with  whatever  affection  it  had 
left,  to  these  girls  and  to  my  younger  charges. 

Sir.  Dormer  was  a  good-natured  man,  absorbed 
in  business.  SVe  went  on  in  a  quiet,  contented 
way,  as  a  general  thing,  except  when  Mr.  Dormer’s 
sister  came  down  upon  us  for  one  of  her  semi-annual 
visits.  She  would  wake  us  up,  scold  us,  and  criti¬ 
cise  us,  and  give  us  new  notions ;  and  then  sweep 
away  again ;  usually  carrying  Cecile  off’  with  her 
for  a  month  of  gay  life  in  some  town  or  summer  re¬ 
sort.  After  that  wc  would  once  more  settle  down 
into  quiet.  I  had  seldom  had  cause  to  feel  any  far- 
reaching  anxiety  about  my  dear  girls,  but  on  this 
day  I  got  to  thinking  rather  gravely  how  terrible  it 
would  be  ifl  through  any  inefficiency  of  mine,  harm 
or  sorrow  should  come  into  their  young  lives. 

But  what  was  there  particularly  to  be  done  ?  I 
went  back  to  the  house  and  tried  to  satisfy  myself 
by  working  all  the  evening  on  a  lovely  puffed 
berthe  for  Cecile,  and  setting  Jo  a  double  lesson  in 
mathematics. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Cecile,  a  few  days  after, 
tapping  the  table  thoughtfully,  with  her  white  fin¬ 
gers,  —  “I  don’t  know  whether  to  stay  at  home,  lie 
on  the  sofa  and  read  that  last  novel,  or  whether  to 
go  over  to  Mrs.  Dawson’s  and  learn  her  new  pattern. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  I  will  go  to  Miss  Dawson’s, 
and  you  need  not  wait  lunch  for  me.  Miss  Burney.” 

So  she  made  a  packet  of  her  worsteds  and  huge 
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crochet-needle,  threw  on  her  shawl  carelessly,  yet  so 
that  it  seemed  to  become  of  itself  a  classic  draperj', 
put  a  veil  over  her  head  Spanish  fashion,  and 
sallied  forth,  slow  and  graceful,  with 


“  A  color  in  her  cheek  and  a  liirht  within  her  eye.'’ 


My  pupils  ill  the  school-room  up  stairs  plodded 
away  taithfiilly  at  their  lessons,  till  all  were  finished, 
and  then  the  boys,  with  a  whoop  and  hurrah, 
whistled  for  the  do<i,  and  rushed  ort’  on  a  forest  e.\- 
pedition.  Jo  and  I  went  down  to  the  veranda,  — 
she  with  her  old  book  of  illuminations,  I  with  iny 
sewing;  and  there  we  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
vines  enjoying  the  lovely  summer  day. 

It  was  an  interruption  when  we  lieard  the  "ate 
open,  and  a  footfall  on  the  "ravelled  walk.  But  it 
was  Mr.  Hunter,  and  he  looked  so  honestly  "la<l  to 
see  us,  and  carried  a  jagged  parcel  so  promising  of 
delight  to  Jo,  that  I  forgave  him  on  the  spot  for 
breaking  up  our  little  dream  of  rest. 

“  What  is  that  ?  A  missal  V  ”  he  asked,  seeing 
the  book  .Jo  held.  And  then  he  sat  down  by  her 
on  the  step,  and  looked  at  the  iniaint  designs  in  cor¬ 
ner  and  margin,  as  she  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf. 
“  See  that  grave  old  monk  at  the  door  of  his  cell, 
looking  upwards,”  said  he  ;  “  is  n’t  that  well 
done?  ” 

“  And  there  is  what  he  is  looking  up  at,”  replied 
Jo;  “that  little  bird’s-nest  in  among  the  vine- 
branches,  and  the  bird’s  month  vt^ide  open  singing. 
I  suppose  it  makes  him  think  of  praise.” 

“  Ah,  there  is  Santa  Maria,”  remarked  the  young 
man,  as  she  timned  another  leaf. 

“  And  O,  look !  ”  cried  Jo,  enthusiastically,  “  see 
the  row  of  iittle  white  lilies  all  wTought  into  the 
hem  of  her  garment.  I  never  noticed  that  before. 
Is  n’t  it  beautiful  ?  ” 

“  But  what  is  this  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Hunter,  as  some¬ 
thing  came  fluttering  down  to  the  ground  from  the 
leaves  of  the  book.  He  packed  it  up. 

“  O,”  said  Jo,  looking  at  it,  “  that  is  where  I  tried 
to  copy  a  head  of  St.  John.  But  it  is  n’t  good.  I 
made  a  failure  of  it.” 

“  It  w  good,”  he  answered,  holding  it  off  for  a 
criticiJ  glance.  “  I  might  have  known  }-ou  would 
draw.  If  you  had  been  a  nun,  you  would  have  made 
a  missal  yourself,  I  am  sure.” 

“  Yes,  I  shrmld  have  liked  that,”  she  replied, 
simply,  and  then,  laying  the  book  aside,  glanced 
at  tne  package  he  had  brought. 

He  opened  it,  and  gave  it  into  her  hands.  I  did 
not  know  what  he  would  think  of  the  child,  she  was 
so  wild  with  delight  over  those  bits  of  glass. 

“  O,  here  is  a  cross !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  right  in 
the  centre  of  this  diamond,  and  it  is  haixlly  broken 
at  all.  I  am  so  glad  !  And  O,  how  (jucer  this  is, 
—  do  look.  Miss  Burney, — why,  it  must  be  the 
tree  in  Paradise,  there  are  apples  on  it,  and  a  scr- 

Eent  climbing  up  to  them  1  Is  n’t  that  odd  ?  And 
ere  is  this  beautiful  little  lamb !  I  ’ll  hang  that 
up  in  Willy’s  room.  And,  O  Mr.  Hunter,  what 
have  you  brought  me  ?  It  is  —  it  is  the  face  of  a 
saint,  —  see  what  beautifully  waving  hair,  and 
what  loving  eyes !  ” 

“  That  is  the  head  of  my  figure  of  St.  .John,”  he 
said,  “  the  first  copy  in  glass  was  broken  on  its  way 
from  the  oven,  and  I  hmniened  to  save  the  head.  I 
am  so  glad  you  like  it,  Miss  .Josephine,  —  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  very  little  to  bring  vou,  after  all.” 

Jo  laid  her  treasures  one  aTbove  another  beside 
her,  on  the  comer  Of  the  veranda,  and  pushing 
back  her  brown  hair  fi'om  her  face,  sat  looking  out- 


wai'd  in  a  sort  of  dreamlike  attitude,  that  made  me 
wonder  what  the  child  was  thinking  of  now.  Jo  was 
not  pretty  ;  no  one  had  ever  called  her  that ;  but  she 
was  such  a  brave,  earnest,  cheery  little  tliin" ;  and 
life  was  so  fresh  to  her,  that  she  made  me  think 
more  than  anything  else,  of  a  little  brown  bird  sing¬ 
ing  the  sweetest  of  songs  over  every  cramb  it  picks 
up. 

“I  know,”  said  Jo,  slowly,  after  this  jiause,  “I 
know  something  that  I  wish  vou  would  paint  in  a 
little  picture  by  itself,  Mr.  lluntcr.  It  is  a  rock 
down  in  a  corner  of  the  woods,  just  beyond  our  ga> 
den.  Tlie  top  of  it  is  hollowed  out,  so  it  catches 
the  rain  like  a  little  cuj),  and  that  makes  moss  grow 
around  it !  Then  the  birds  fly  down  and  drink 
from  it.  I  wish  you  would  paint  that  in  a  tiny  pic- 
turc,  Mr.  Hunter.  1  never  told  anybody  about  it 
before.” 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and  I  looked  at  him. 
.Just  in  that  brief  moment  I  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  man  before  me,  though  voung  in  vears,  jierhapg, 
had  lived  and  suffered  mucli.  But  the  next  instant 
I  blamed  myself  for  the  fancy,  he  laughed  so  bright¬ 
ly,  and  there  was  such  a  charm  of  buoyant  enthusi¬ 
asm  about  him,  as  he  answered,  — 

“That  is  just  what  I  should  like  to  paint.  St 
Robin’s  Well,  we  will  call  it.  Won’t  you  show  it  to 
me,  Miss  .Josephine  ?  ” 

.Jo  looked  up  at  me. 

“  Shall  we  go.  Miss  Burney  ?  it  is  only  doivnthe 
garden  and  over  the  wall  in  among  the  majiles.” 

“  You  may  go,  my  dear,”  I  said,  “  and  show  Mr. 
Hunter  the  way.  It  is  a  good  while  since  I  climbed 
a  wall,  and  I  will  sit  (juietly  here  till  you  return.” 

So  the  two  left  mo,  and  walked  away  together 
down  the  winding  garden-path.  As  I  watched  them, 
now  going  out  of  sight  and  now  reappearing  again 
among  the  shrubbery,  somehow  I  began  to  think  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  poem  about  the  swan’s  nest,  and 
of  the  child  who  sat  “  alone  ’mong  the  beeches  in 
the  meadow,”  dreaming  child-fancies  of  what  it 
would  be  to  be  loved,  and  saving  to  herself,  that, 
when  the  true  knight  should  come,  victor  over 
all,- 


**  UtdiQf?  on  h!8  stectl  of  steeds, 

Unto  him  I  will  discover 

That  8Wiui*8  nest  among  the  reeds  !  ’’ 


I  supjKise  I  had  sat  there  musing  for  some  time, 
when  the  sound  of  the  gate  aroused  me,  and  there 
was  Cecile  coming,  (jueen-like  along  the  walk.  She 
had  twined  a  spray  of  sweetbrier  roses  in  her  hair; 
it  helped  to  keep  her  veil  on,  she  said ;  it  certainly 
touched  her  calm  fair  lieauty  with  the  charm  that 
such  flowers  always  have. 

“  Ah,  Miss  Burney,  how  comfortable  you  look!" 
she  said.  “  See,  I  have  fairly  begun  my  work,  the 
centre  scniare  is  half  done.  Is  n’t  that  a  splendid 
shade  of  maize  ?  But  vou  should  see  Mrs.  Daw- 


I  looked  and  admired,  and  began  to  wonder  why 
Jo  did  not  come  back. 

“  Why,  there  she  is  1  ”  exclaimed  Cecile,  with  an 
air  of  surprise,  “  coming  through  the  shrubbery ; 
and  Mr.  Hunter  is  with  her  I  That  is  very’  singular, 
is  n’t  it.  Miss  Burney  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  replied,  “  they  went  together  to  find  some 
place  Jo  thought  would  be  pretty  in  a  picture,  —  » 
rock,  I  believe.” 

“  A  rock  ?  ”  echoed  Cecile,  not  taking  her  gaze 
from  the  two,  who  had  almost  reached  us. 
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“  Good  afternoon,  Mies  Dormer,”  s^aid  the  artist, 
pleasantly.  “  1  would  shake  hands,  but  for  this 
great  clump  of  moss  I  am  canying.” 

“  Clump  of  moss  !  ”  uttered  Ceeile,  seeming  only 
able  to  reiterate. 

“  Yes,”  said  Jo,  “  it ’s  to  plant  down  by  the  rock 
under  our  larch-tree.  I  always  wished  moss  grew 
there.  Do  you  suppose  it  will  die  ?  And,  O  Cecile, 
Mr.  Hunter  is  going  to  paint  a  picture  for  us  of  the 
dearest  sjwt  down  in  the  woods  !  ” 

“  Yes,”  assent(;d  Mr.  Hunter,  as  he  put  down  the 
moss ;  “  your  sister  has  shown  me  one  of  the  loveli¬ 
est  sjwts  my  eyes  ever  met.  Miss  Dormer.  She  has 
a  true  heart  and  an  artist’s  eye.” 

Cecile  smiled  politely,  and  turned  to  caiTy  her 
pattern  and  worsteds  into  the  house.  An  unlucky 
sweep  of  her  long  dress  dislodged  the  little  heap  of 
stained  glass  lying  on  the  veranda  floor,  and  two 
or  three  pieces  fell  crashing  to  the  ground.  Jo 
started  forward  with  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  Cecile 
looked  round  to  see  what  had  happened. 

“  O,  it  is  the  saint’s  head  1  ”  said  Jo,  mournfully. 

“  Why,  what  have  I  done  V  ”  asked  Cecile. 

“  Only  broken  some  old  glass,”  said  the  painter, 
with  an  odd  tone  in  his  voice.  “  Not  quite  so 
much  pastime  as  breaking  hearts,  is  it.  Miss  Dor¬ 
mer  ?  ” 

I  was  startled  by  the  look  Cecile  cast  upon  him, 
—  an  appealing,  tender  look,  —  and  she  seemed 
moved  out  of  her  usual  quiet.  But  he  did  not  see 
it ;  he  was  stooping  to  help  Jo  pick  up  the  pieces. 

“  Never  mind,”  he  said  ;  “  I  ’ll  bring  you  some¬ 
thing  l)ettcr  next  time.” 

“  0, 1  don’t  mind,”  said  Jo,  good-naturedly ;  “  it 
was  a  bad  place  to  leave  them  in.  I  might  have 
thought  they  would  get  knocked  off.” 

Cecile  (juietly  went  into  the  house  to  put  away 
her  crochet.  She  remained  in  her  room  a  short 
time,  and  when  she  came  down  to  us  again,  calm 
and  shining,  Mr.  Hunter  had  gone. 

The  next  few  days  passed  peacefully  by.  Mr. 
Dormer  was  away  from  home  on  a  business  exjredi- 
tion,  so  we  had  the  house  to  ourselves,  and  made 
the  most  of  it  too,  for  the  weather  was  not  propi¬ 
tious  for  out-door  excursions.  Cecile  seemed  inde¬ 
fatigable  at  her  crochet,  and  though  sometimes 
when  I  came  into  the  room  the  needle  would  be 
lying  still  in  her  listless  fingers,  yet  afterwards  it 
would  fly  through  the  meshes  with  greater  rapidity 
than  ever,  and  marvellous  results  in  maize,  green, 
and  violet  were  already  jtroduced. 

I  heard  Jo  and  the  children  recite  their  lessons, 
and  after  that  either  took  work  of  my  own  or  read 
aloud  for  the  general  benefit,  while  Cecile  crocheted 
and  Jo  busied  herself  over  some  mysterious  draw¬ 
ing,  in  which  at  present  I  could  sec  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  straight  lines  and  arches.  She  had 
spoiled  two  or  three  sheets  of  pajx;r  in  its  sendee, 
but  went  on  making  measurements,  and  every  few 
moments  careiully  adding  a  pencil-mark. 

We  were  left  wholly  undisturbed  by  callers. 
Only  once  the  bell  rang,  and  Cecile  looked  eagerly 
up.  It  was  the  postman,  and  he  brought  her  a 
letter.  She  opened  it  without  haste,  and  began  to 
read,  letting  the  envelope  fall  on  the  floor.  Little 
Willy  Dormer  picked  it  up,  and  spelled  out  the 

gistm.ark  with  great  distinctness,  —  Brentford. 

rentford  1  I  knew  there  was  a  certain  Colonel 
Freeling  living  there,  whom  Cecile  had  once  easily- 
flirted  with,  and  as  easily  refused.  Could  the  let¬ 
ter  be  from  him  ?  I  watched  her  a  little  anxiously-, 
but  her  face  did  not  change,  and  when  she  had 


read  it  all,  she  crumpled  it  up  and  threw  it  into 
her  work-basket. 

“  Do  sit  up  straight,  Jo,”  I  said,  “  you  are  getting 
round-shouldered.” 

Jo  started  into  erectness,  and  looked  dreamily 
her  drawing. 

“  I  know  who ’s  coming  here  this  evening,’’  said 
Willy,  beginning  to  grow  talkative. 

Nobody  asked  whom  he  meant,  and  after  a 
minute’s  pause  he  went  on. 

“  Mr,  Hunter  is  coming,  because  this  morning  he 
asked  me  if  the  ladies  were  all  at  home.  And  I 
told  him  yes.” 

“  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Hunter  ?  ”  I  asked, 
wondering  to  myself  how  it  is  that  boys  always  get 
everywhere  without  one’s  knowing  it. 

“  t),  I  was  down  at  the  factory,”  said  Willy,  with 
a  business-like  air.  “  I  went  to  get  colored  glass 
like  .Jo’s,  to  break  all  up  in  little  bits.  I  am  going 
to  make  a  kaleidoscope*.  So  Mr.  Hunter  and  me, 
we  got  talking.” 

“  You  should  say-  ilr.  Hunter  and  I,”  I  answered. 

Tliis  was  all  that  was  said  to  his  communication  ; 
in  fact,  I  thought  very  little  of  it  myself,  for  boys 
are  always  Imagining.  But  when  we  met  at  tea,  I 
wondered  if  TVilly’s  words  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  Cecile’s  appearance ;  she  had  dressed  with 
such  care,  and  she  looked  so  queenly  and  full  of 
grace,  with  an  unwonted  brightness  in  her  eye  and 
cheek.  I  glanced  at  Jo;  she  had  a  pleased,  pre¬ 
occupied  look  in  her  earnest  brown  eyes,  which 
were  bent  upon  her  ])Iate.  She  had  not  changed 
her  dress  of  brown  serge,  and  her  short  dark  hair 
was  pushed  back  plainly  and  smoothly  under  her 
school-girl  net.  I  wondered,  as  I  j)Oured  out  the 
tea,  what  the  child  could  be  thinking  about.  All 
of  a  sudden  she  looked  up  brightly  from  the  plate 
she  had  been  studying,  rnd  exclaimed,  “  W'hat 
pretty  china  this  is.  Miss  B’arney !  This  is  the 
plate  that  has  an  old  castle  painted  on  it,  and  there 
is  such  a  lovely  window  that  I  never  noticed  be¬ 
fore  ;  such  a  singular,  (juaint  shape.  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  proper,  but  it  is  lovely.” 

“  AVho  ever  heard  of  an  improper  window  ?  ” 
asked  Cecile.  ‘‘  Please  pass  the  muflins,  Jo,  while 
they  arc  hot.” 

“  O  Cecile,  how  beautiful  you  lock  1  ”  said  Jo, 
admiringly,  for  the  first  time  regarding  her  sister’s 
toilet. 

“  Do  I  ?  ”  said  Cecile,  with  a  little  smile. 

After  tea  we  all  betook  ourselves  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  though  I  was  speculating  uneasily  in  my  own 
mind  whether  Cecile  would  wish  me  to  go  up  stairs 
in  case  any  gentleman  should  call.  I  instinctively 
held  some  good  old-fashioned  English  notions  about 
young  ladies  and  their  chaperons ;  but  Cecile  was 
always  allowed  so  much  freedom  at  her  Aunt  Wild’s, 
and  she  was  really  in  some  things  so  much  more 
experienced  and  self-controlled  than  I,  that  I  felt 
something  like  a  nervous  ben  chaperoning  a  fair 
yoimg  swan,  who  was  sure  to  take  to  the  water  in 
spite  of  me.  Still,  we  had  always  got  along  to¬ 
gether  very  amicably,  and  circumstances  generally 
settled  the  course  of  things  without  ve.xing  or 
thwarting  any  one  of  us. 

It  happened  so  this  evening,  for  when  Mr.  Hunter 
came  he  asked  for  the  “  ladies.”  And  why  not  ? 
I  was  vexed  at  myself  for  having  been  so  premature 
in  imagining  any  approach  to  one  of  Cecile’s  flirta¬ 
tions.  She  was  at  the  piano  when  he  came  in,  and 
he  begged  her  not  to  leave  it.  .To  looked  up  with 
a  friendly  glance  of  welcome,  and,  as  he  pass^  her. 
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he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “  The  picture  of  St.  Robin’s 
Well  is»almost  done,  Miss  .Tosephine.  I  will  bring 
it  to  vou  when  it  is  finished.” 

0,  thunk  you !  ”  she  said,  in  her  quick,  eager 
way ;  and  then,  as  he  uiok  his  station  by  her  sister’s 
side  at  the  piano,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  she  bent 
closi'ly  over  her  drawing  again. 

How  well  Cecile  sang  that  night !  her  very  best; 
her  voice  was  a  pure  soprano,  with  for-reaehing 
notes ;  her  music-teacher  was  an  artist,  and  made 
her  sing  better  than  she  knew.  Her  beautiful  white 
hands  wandered  over  the  keys  as  if  akin  to  the 
;>ure  cold  ivory.  She  went  on  singing  as  she  had 
(lone  before  Mr.  Hunter  came  in,  snatches  of  sweet 
ballads,  gay  little  troubadour  songs  with  a  flash  of 
passion  in  them,  finishing  with  one  I  had  never 
heard  before,  and  which  I  drop|)ed  my  work  to 
listen  to. 

“  My  omsments  are  arms. 

My  pastime  is  in  war. 

My  b-il  is  coM  upon  the  wold, 

My  lamp,  you  star, 

“My  journcyings  are  long, 

My  slumbers  sliort  ami  brohen  ; 

From  hill  to  hill  T  wander  still. 

Kissing  thy  token. 

“  I  ride  from  laud  to  land, 

1  sail  from  sea  to  sen,  — 

Some  day  more  kind  I  fate  may  find. 

Some  night  kiss  thee  !  ’’ 

“  O,  that  is  exquisite !  ”  said  Mr.  Hunter,  draw¬ 
ing  nearer,  as  if  in  a  sort  of  fascination,  his  eyes 
fixed  ujx)n  the  beautiful  singer.  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“  A  wandering  knight’s  song,  UTitteu  thi-ee  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,”  answered  Cecilc,  in  a  soft  mono¬ 
tone  almost  like  sadness. 

“  Cecile,”  interrupted  Jo,  without  looking  up  from 
her  work,  “  sing  that  about  Ruth  and  Naomi.” 

And  Cecile  sang  it.  It  was  grand  and  jiure,  and 
touching  bevond  compare.  Her  soul  seemed  to  go 
forth  with  tfie  words,  making  her  voice  lofty,  sus¬ 
tained,  and  noble ;  and  when  she  reached  and  sang 
that  heart-penetrating  strain  :  — 

“  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
following  after  thee  ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will 
go;  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge:  thy  peo¬ 
ple  shall  be*  my  people,  and  thy  Cod  my  (Jod: 
where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  tliere  will  I  be  bur¬ 
ied  —  ” 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  she  herself  were  pleading 
through  the  words  of  Ruth,  and  her  dewy  blue  eyes 
were  upturned  to  meet  Mr.  Hunter’s,  I  wondered 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  it  more,  for  he  only 
said,  jrently,  — 

“  1  oar  voice  is  improved  since  last  year.  Miss 
Dormer;  you  could  not  have  sung  like  this  then. 
What  a  noble  recitative  it  is  !  ” 

“  It  is  a  pretty  piece,”  said  Cecile.  Tlie  pleading 
look  still  bro<xleu  in  her  eyes,  but  it  found  no  more 
expression  in  word  or  manner,  because  she  had 
ceased  to  sing,  and  it  was  as  if  a  magic  key  had 
locked  her  nature  up  again.  She  replaced  her 
music  in  the  rack,  and  drew  her  light  shawl  up 
about  her  graceful  shoulders.  There  was  a  brief 
silence  in  the  room,  and  Mr.  Hunter  still  stoad 
thoughtfully  by  the  piano. 

IV. 

I  have  designed  a  cathedi-al !  ”  exclaimed  Jo,  in 
a  clear,  triumphant  tone,  throwing  down  her  pencil. 

We  all  started.  I  laughed  nervously,  and  Cecile 


turned  round  on  the  music-stool.  Then  we  drew 
about  the  table,  to  see  what  the  girl  meant.  So 
this  was  why  the  straight  lines  and  pointed  arches 
had  been  so  carefully  jotted  down;  they  had  realiv 
grown  into  a  harmonious  shape, 

“  Four  rows  of  columns,  eight  columns  in  a  row, 
and  each  row  supporting  nine  arches.  Thai  is  on 
quite  a  grand  scale,”  said  Mr.  Hunter,  with  a  smile. 

“  O,  don’t  laugh  at  it  please !  ”  entreated  Jo. 

“  Indeed,  I  will-  not !  ”  he  replied.  “  The  pcN 
sjiective  is  not  quite  perfect,  and  there  are  a  tew 
other  mistakes,  which  none  but  an  architect  could 
very  well  avoid,  but  apart  frem  that  it  is  a  veri- 
good  design.  I  can  see  the  idea  of  a  beautiful 
church  in  it.” 

Jo’s  lip  quivered;  she  really  seemed  to  care 
tor  liis  praise.  I  believe  her  whole  heart  had  been 
so  wrapped  up  in  her  drawing  that  it  had  become 
dear  to  her,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  have  it  con¬ 


demned. 

“  But  where  in  the  world  are  the  pews  ?  ”  asked 
Cecile,  after  looking  at  it  a  few  moments  in  wild 
amazement. 

“  Why,  all  down  there,  between  the  columns.  I 
could  not  stop  to  mark  them  all,  but  you  can  imag¬ 
ine  them,”  said  ,Io,  laughingly. 

“  That ’s  a  unique  window  in  the  transept,”  said 
Mr.  Hunter,  laying  his  finger  on  a  point  that  much 
resembled  the  window  in  the  ([uaint  old  castle, 
jiainted  on  the  China  tea-plate.  Jo  gave  me  a 
merry  glance. 

“  Well,”  said  Cecile,  slowly,  as  if  considering  the 
matter,  “  I  don’t  sec,  Jc,  what  in  the  world  ever 
makes  you  think  of  such  things.  I  never  do!” 
And  our  beauty  hmked  with  a  grave  air  down  at 
her  exquisite  white  hands. 

Mr.  Ilunter  smiled  almost  imperceptibly.  Tlien 
he  took  up  Jo’s  drawing,  and  made  a  proposition. 

“  Miss  Jo,’*  he  said,  “  will  you  let  me  keep  this, 
in  return  for  something  which  I  am  just  now  re¬ 
minded  lies  wrapped  in  paper,  by  my  hat,  in  the 
hall?” 

Jo  looked  up  in  great  curiosity. 

“  I  will  get  it  and  see,”  she  said,  and  started  for 
the  hall.  I  heard  the  rattle  of  the  jiaper  as  she 
pushed  it  aside ;  then  there  was  a  little  silence ; 
and  after  a  nuiment  more  Jo  came  back  in  a  m.aze 
of  delight. 

“  O,  look  at  it,  Cecile !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “Look 
at  it.  Miss  Burney !  ” 

It  was  a  round  jiiece  of  stained  glass,  fitted  to 
hang  like  a  transparency  in  a  ivindow,  the  outer 
border  of  golden  b-rown,  the  centre  a  heavenly  blue, 
on  which  was  pictured  a  cuji  or  goblet,  with  a  hand 
reaching  out  above  as  if  in  blessing. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  pleased  with  her  pleasure,  and 
showed  it.  Tlie  drawing  of  the  church  plan  went, 
without  remonstrance,  into  his  coat-pocket,  and 
Cecile,  retreating  thmi  the  table,  stood  by  the  win¬ 
dow  looking  out  at  the  dark  night.  She  did  not 
play  or  sing  any  more ;  in  fact,  the  evening  was 
ended,  and  oiu-  visitor  rose  to  depart. 

Cecile  went  immediately  up  to  her  room,  after 
giving  an  even-toned  good-night,  but  Jo  sat  still 
at  the  table,  her  head  resting  on  her  two  hands, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  ujxm  her  present.  I  jiut  away 
my  work,  closed  the  shutters,  and  fastened  down 
the  windows. 

“  Come,  Jo,”  I  said,  then,  “  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,  you  know,  and  then  you  will  be  fresh 
to  study  that  hard  geometry  lesson  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 
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She  looked  up  at  me  dreamily. 

“  Miss  Burney,  I  am  nineteen  now,”  she  said, 
“  and  1  am  not  tired  of  books  and  study,  lor  I  do 
love  them  dearly.  But  when  shall  I  go  out  into 
the  world,  —  when  shall  I  see  more  of  life?  It 
seems  so  new  and  wonderful  to  me ;  I  have  never 
thought  much  about  it  before.” 

“It  will  come  soon  enough,  dear ;  (iod  knows  it 
comes  soon  enough  to  all  of  us,”  I  answered,  with 
a  sigh  in  my  heart. 

“  Not  that  I  am  impatient,”  she  said  again.  “  I 
think  it  would  be  hcautiful  to  go  on  studying  and 
dreaming  forever,  just  as  I  have  done  lately.” 

“  That ’s  right,  dear  .lo,”  I  said ;  “  and  now 
come,  it  is  really  getting  late.” 

She  rose  and  went,  kissing  me  first,  and  taking 
her  present  with  her.  From  thencetbrtli  it  hung 
in  her  window  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  where  she 
could  sec  it  as  soon  as  she  waked  in  the  morning. 
1  sat  up  an  hour  later  after  she  had  gone,  and 
wrote  my  monthly  letter  to  the  girls’  Aunt  Wild, 
giving  her  as  usual  some  little  account  of  our  stud¬ 
ies  and  doings,  and  casually  mentioning  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  calls.  I  finished  and  folded  the  sheet,  and 
then  reiiKmibercil  that  my  envelopes  were  all  gone, 
so  that  I  must  defer  sealing  it  till  morning.  But, 
going  up  stairs,  on  my  way  to  my  room,  I  saw  the 
light  shining  from  under  Cecile’s  door,  and  knew 
tliat  she  must  be  still  moving  about;  so  I  spoke  to 
her  troin  outside,  and  asked  if  she  could  lend  me 
an  envelope.  She  told  me  to  come  in  and  help 
myself.  On  entering,  I  was  surjirised  to  find  her 
sitting  quietly  by  the  window,  doing  nothing  at  all, 
and  evidently  no  nearer  going  to  bed  than  she  had 
been  an  hour  before. 

“  Why,  you  will  take  cold,  Cccile,”  I  said ;  “don’t 
sit  up  any  longer.” 

She  rose  at  that,  and  in  a  thoughtful  sort  of  way 
began  removing  her  jewelry  and  the  few  flowers 
in  her  hair.  I  took  one  or  two  envelopes  trom  her 
writing-desk,  and  was  about  going,  when  she  said, 
as  if  to  detain  me,  “  How  different  people  are 
from  each  other.  Miss  Burney  1  ” 

“  That  is  true,”  I  replied,  wondering  a  little. 

“  For  example,”  she  went  on,  “  how  different  we 
four  people  were  this  evening  1  Miss  Burnev,  what 
makes  Jo  think  of  so  many  tnings  ?  I  wish  1  could, 
but  I  cannot,  no  matter  how  hard  I  try.  She  is  so 
quick  and  bright.  Aunt  Wild  calls  her  ‘little 
plain-face  ’ ;  but  I  would  gladly  change  faces  with 
her,  if  I  could  only  think  of  so  many  nice  things  to 
do  and  say  1  ” 

This  was  more  wonderful  than  anything  yet,  — 
Cecile  wishing  to  change  ])laces  with  Jo  I 

“  By  the  way,  Cecile,”  I  said,  with  my  hand  on 
the  door,  “you  used  to  see  ^Ir.  Hunter  at  the  Lakes 
last  summer.  Tell  me  something  about  him.  He 
seems  to  me  superior  to  most  young  men.  Is  he 
really  so  ?  ” 

“  Pray  excuse  me,”  said  Cecile,  sleepily,  “  you 
are  right  about  not  sitting  up  too  late.  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney.  I  believe  I  am  tired,  and  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  tell  yon  about  Mr.  Hunter’s  character.” 

So  I  retreated  to  my  own  room. 

V. 

That  next  week  I  had  a  wearj',  dreary  headache ; 
It  throbbed  )>ainfully  in  my  temples,  and  heat  like 
a  merciless  hammer  through  my  brain.  Hot  weath¬ 
er,  low  state  of  the  system,  nervousness,  —  these 
were  the  ciiuses  decided  upon  by  the  whole  family, 
and  they  kindly  commanded  me  to  stay  in  my  own 


room  and  rest.  So  there  was  an  enforced  vacation 
from  lessons,  and  I  sup^mse  the  boys  had  a  glorious 
time  of  it.  Mr.  Dormer  was  at  home  again  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  every  thing,  and  I  thought  to 
mysc'lf  that  if  a  headache  I  must  have,  perhaps  this 
was  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  it.  Cecile  and  Jo 
came  in  every  little  while  to  see  me,  laying  soft 
hands  on  my  brow,  keeping  the  room  coo!  and 
dark,  and  every  day  Jo  ]nit  fresh  flowers  where  I 
could  look  at  them  whenever  my  eyes  opened. 
From  little  things  that  were  said  now  and  then,  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Hunter  called  two  or  three  times, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  whether  he  had 
brought  Jo  any  more  pictures,  and  whether  Cecile 
had  sung  to  him  again  with  that  look  in  her 
eyes. 

It  was  Friday  morning  when  I  fu'st  felt  quite 
myself  again,  so  putting  on  my  dress  of  governess- 
gray,  and  feeling  very  fresh  and  ready  for  work, 
I  went  down  to  breakfast.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
all  the  familiar  faces  around  the  table  again ;  even 
the  little  boys’  welcoming  “  Good  morning,  ^liss 
Burney  ”  made  me  feel  glad  at  heart. 

“  We  must  go  to  work  in  our  geometry  with  re¬ 
newed  energy,  dear  Jo,”  I  said,  presently,  thinking 
of  the  days  we  had  missed.  .lo  glanced  at  me  has¬ 
tily  ;  she  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  blushed  like 
a  rose,  and  then  smiled,  too,  hxjking  down  at  the 
table-cloth.  Cecile  sipped  her  coffee  in  unbroken 
silence.  Mr.  Dormer’s  eyes  twinkled  with  fun, 
and  then  he  laughed  outright  at  my  incpiiring 
face. 

“  You  look  puzzled.  Miss  Burney,”  he  said,  with 
a  halt-smile  and  halt-sigh;  “the  truth  is,  I  am 
afraid  you  have  lost  a  scholar.  Our  little  Jo  here 
has  been  learning  life’s  greatest  lesson  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  unknown  to  me.  No  more  geometr}’ 
now,  eh,  Jo  ?  ” 

I  think  I  looked  more  confused  and  amazed  than 
betbre,  I  was  so  slow  and  unwilling  to  get  at  his 
meaning. 

“  Well,  then,  to  speak  plainly,”  he  said,  “  the 
other  day  young  Hunter  asked  my  consent  to  his 
trying  to  win  Jo  for  his  bride,  and  as  he  seems 
absolutely  in  love  with  the  child,  and  she  with  him, 
it  became  a  serious  matter ;  so  I  made  a  few  proper 
inquiries,  and  finding  really  no  excuse  for  stopping 
the  whole  thing,  I  had  to  let  them  settle  it  their 
own  way  last  evening.  Wonder  what  my  sister 
Wild  will  say  when  she  gets  the  letter  I ’m  going  to 
write  her  after  breakfast !  ”  he  added,  with  a  comi¬ 
cal  face  of  dismay. 

Jo  engaged !  little  school-girl  Jo  !  I  got  up,  and 
went  round  to  her  place  and  kissed  her.  But  my 
mind  seemed  all  in  a  whirl,  and  somehow  I  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  Cecile. 

After  breakfast,  Jo  came  to  me  in  my  own  room, 
and  told  me  all  about  it.  How  suddenly  and  quickly 
Love  had  budded  and  bloomed  into  perfect  being 
in  that  young  girl’s  heart  I 

“  I  think  I  must  have  loved  him  from  the  very 
first,  jVIiss  Burney,”  she  told  me  ingenuously ; 
“  though  I  never  thought  about  it,  I  never  knew. 
Only  I  cared  so  much  when  I  heard  him  coming,  or 
even  if  you  mentioned  his  name,  after  that  day 
when  we  went  down  to  the  rock  in  the  woods  to¬ 
gether.  I  felt  then  that  he  was  my  friend ;  we 
thought  the  same  thoughts.  But  I  did  not  think  of 
love  exactly.  I  could  not  help  liking  everything 
he  liked,  and  it  made  me  happy.  Then  when  he 
told  me  what  he  had  asked  papa,  —  that  was  last 
Tuesday,  —  O,  you  don’t  know  how  I  felt  I  Every- 
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thin"  seemed  so  strange  and  new,  it  made  me  trem¬ 
ble.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  all  about  it  so  much,  but 
your  head  ached,  and  they  said  you  must  be  kept 
still.  And  I  did  not  exactly  like  to  tell  Cecile 
all  I  felt,  because  —  ” 

She  hesitated,  and  I  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 
What  hiid  mhe  thought  or  noticed,  that  made  her 
unable  to  tell  Cecile  ? 

“  I  won’t  keep  any  tiling  tkxim  you,”  she  said,  after 
a  minute,  “  though  it  is  a  sort  of  secret.  You  know 
he  met  Cecile  at  the  Lakes  last  summer,  and  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  any  one  so  beautiful  in  the 
world.  You  know  Cecile  flirts,  —  O,  how  can  she. 
Miss  Burney  1  —  and  she  sang  to  him,  and  walked 
with  him,  and  let  him  draw  pictures  of  her  face,  till 
he  could  not  think  of  anything  but  her,  and  so  one 
day  he  almost  told  her  he  loved  her.  I  can  imagine 
just  how  lovely  she  must  have  lieen  looking,  can’t 
you  ?  Then  she  grew  so  cold,  and  made  liim  un¬ 
derstand  plainly  that  she  could  never  think  of  him 
in  that  wav,  that  she  had  only  valued  him  as  a 
friend ;  and  after  that  they  hardly  sjioke  to  each 
other,  lie  felt  hurt  and  mortified  at  first,  but  after 
that  he  did  not  care  at  all,  and  he  amused  lumself 
by  watching  how  she  treated  thi-ee  or  four  other 
gentlemen  in  just  the  same  way  before  the  summer 
was  ended,  lie  is  so  gla<l  it  hajipened  now,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  me.  But  you  see  it  makes  me  not 
e.xactly  want  tf  talk  to  Cecile  about  him ;  she 
might  laugh  at  nit .  She  has  so  many  triumphs  all 
the  time,  she  would  not  know  how  much  I  cared  for  1 
just  my  one  that  she  tlirew  aside.  And  she  does 
not  really  care  for  pictures  either,  or  any  of  the 
things  that  he  does;  she  seems  meant  to  be  just 
lovely  and  beautiful.  But,  O  Miss  Burney,  he  says 
he  loves  me  with  my  little  brown  face,  more  than 
if  I  was  like  a  queen.  I  know  he  will  never  love 
anybody  but  me,  —  does  n’t  it  sound  strange  to 
hear  me  talking  this  way  ?  But  I  do  know  it,  and 
I  love  him  so  much  I  am  too  happy  to  speak.  What 
makes  me  speak  ?  I  ought  to  go  away  and  be  still 
and  think.” 

So  this  was  my  new  Jo  1  just  the  same  bright, 
sweet  self  as  of  old,  but  no  longer  my  little  school¬ 
girl  ;  she  was  suddenly  a  woman,  loving,  trusting, 
her  whole  soul  awake  and  intense. 

How  quickly  we  become  accustomed  to  things ! 
It  soon  seemed  verj’  natural  for  Mr.  Hunter  to  come 
and  go  daily,  and  for  Jo  to  be  always  the  one  to 
welcome  him.  Cecile  had  little  to  do  with  them  ; 
she  occupied  herself  in  all  her  usual  ways,  and 
never  sjx)ke  of  the  engagement  except  in  general 
terms.  Perhaps  she  sat  rather  oftener  alone,  ])er- 
haps  I  found  her  oftener  with  her  hands  folded  idly, 
her  large  blue  eyes  looking  dreamilv  outward,  and 
a  certain  gravity  in  the  outline  of  her  Ix'autiful 
face.  But  it  in.ay  be  I  was  fanciftil ;  people  like 
me  are  apt  to  be ;  Cecile  called  on  all  her  friends 
as  frequently  as  ever ;  she  worked  wonderful  tilings 
in  worsted;  she  walked  and  drove  with  admiring 
gentlemen ;  she  arraved  herself  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field.  Indeed,  a  ladv  friend  said  to  me  one  day, 
“  What  verj'  good  spirits  Miss  Dormer  seems  to  be 
in  this  summer  1  ” 

Suddenly  her  Aunt  Wild  came.  She  hail  writ¬ 
ten  to  congratulate  Jo,  and  followed  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  her  letter.  She  had  a  thousand  things 
to  say,  to  suggest,  to  advise ;  but  I  think  neither 
Jo  nor  Mr.  Hunter  listened  to  a  word,  thej’  were  so 
taken  up  with  their  pictures,  and  their  air-castles, 
and  their  hours  of  happiness.  At  last  Mrs.  Wild 
confided  in  me. 
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“You  see.  Miss  Burney,”  she  began,  “  if  ,To  had 
belonged  to  me,  of  course  I  should  have  had  other 
plans  for  her ;  but  as  it  is,  I  really  think  she  has 
done  quite  well.  I  suppose  he  makes  two  thousand 
a  yi‘ar  from  his  designs  for  church  windows  .and 
things,  and  then  there  is  the  sale  of  his  pictures  be¬ 
sides.  I  shall  quite  dismiss  all  care  for  Jo  from  my 
mind.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,”  she  went  on,  after 
a  pause,  “  that  when  vou  v,irote  to  me  some  weeks 
ago,  mentioning  Mr.  tiunter’s  calls,  I  felt  worried. 

I  thought  it  was  Cecile,  of  course,  and  that  would 
never  do.  They  met  at  the  Lakes  last  summer, 
and  it  was  quite  a  desperate  flirtation ;  but  1  felt 
proud  of  Cecile.  She  came  out  of  it  with  flying 
colors,  of  course  :  she  knew  he  was  no  sort  of  a 
match  for  her.  With  her  beauty  and  lugh-bred 
air  she  might  marry  a  prince.  But  I  w’as  a  little 
afraid  when  your  letter  came,  for  all  that :  for  the 
fellow  is  handsome  and  talented,  though  he  does 
live  by  liis  wits.  But  what  sort  of  an  artist’s  wife 
would'  Ceeile  make  V  She  cares  no  more  for  art 
than  you  do  for  a  fiddlestick  1  I  intend  her  to 
marry'  Colonel  Frc'eling;  he  has  fallen  into  an  im. 
mense  fortune  since  she  refused  him,  and  he  is  at 
wild  about  her  as  ever.  So  I  shall  take  her  to 
C - with  me  next  week,  and  you  may  be  pre¬ 

pared  to  hear  of  another  engagement  in  the  family 
very  soon.  Miss  Burney.” 

I^he  stoj)))ed  thero,  breathless  and  triumphant.  1 
heard  her  in  silence,  —  it  gave  me  a  shocked,  sad 
feeling  to  hear  my  de.ar  girls  disposed  of  so. 

Cecile  packed  her  great  trunk,  and  went  with  : 

her  Aunt  W'ild  to  C - .  She  busied  herself  gayly 

the  few  days  Imfore,  with  all  her  little  iireparations  . 
and  her  new  dresses.  How  lovely  she  looked  when  : 
the  hour  of  departure  came,  with  the  wild-rose  flush 
ip  her  cheeks,  as  she  walked  stately  down  the  gar¬ 
den-path  and  took  her  place  in  the  carriage.  Mr. 
Hunter  and  Jo  had  somehow  mistaken  the  hour, 
and  were  not  there  to  say  good-by  to  her. 

“  It  is  no  matter,”  said  she,  smiling,  “  you  must 
make  my  adieus  for  me.  Good-by,  dear  little  Miss 
Burney  1  ”  She  kissed  me  twice,  and  then  tmrned 
her  beautiful  exj)cctant  lace  towirrds  her  aunt,  who 
told  the  driver  to  whip  up  his  horses  and  not  miss 
the  train. 

It  happened  as  Mr.s.  Wild  had  said.  Three 
weeks  after  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  to  tell  him  of 
his  daughter’s  engagement  to  Colonel  Frecling, 
and  she  mentioned  what  a  beautiful  engagement¬ 
ring  Ceeile  had  received  Iroin  her  lover,  —  a  so/i- 
tnire  diamond  of  immense  value.  As  Mr.  Dormer 
read  this,  and  we  listened  in  silence,  the  thought  , 
somehow  struck  me  that  Cecile  hereafter  would  be 
like  that  diamond,  cold,  lustrous,  dazzlingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  solitaire,  but  upheld  and  siurounded  with 
gold. 

“  I  do  hope  Cecile  will  be  happy  I  ”  said  Jo, 
softlv.  “  I  suppose  Colonel  Freeling  is  the  hero 
she  has  been  waiting  for  all  these  years.  I  am  so 
glad  she  has  found  liim  at  last !  ”  | 

So  you  see  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  | 
matter,  —  and  here  my  story  pauses.  Tlie  sistew  ^ 
are  both  to  be  married  late  in  autumn.  Cecile  is  f 
with  her  aunt  in  London,  preparing  an  elaborate  : 
trousseau,  while  hert‘,  at  home,  Jo  and  I  sit  togeth¬ 
er,  working  with  hands  of  love  upon  a  simple  bridal 
outfit.  But  in  the  evening  I  sew  alone ;  for  then 
Mr.  Hunter  comes,  and  he  and  Jo  of  late  have  been  j 
very  bu.sy,  with  heads  close  together,  designing  a 
wonderful  new  rose-window  for  the  organ-loft  of 
our  parish  church. 
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THE  WASP  WAIST. 

Men  are  not  disposed,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to 
interfere  rashly  with  the  notions  of  women  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  The  jxreatest  latitude  is  allowed 
in  shape,  and  color,  and  material ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  male  msthetic  sense  is  too  openly  outraged 
that  we  hear  some  faint  protest  against  the  current 
fashion.  This  tolerance  is  extremely  wise.  In  the 
first  place,  women  would  not  alter  their  ways  even 
if  we  did  complain.  Then  again,  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that,  as  the  women  who  set  fashion 
spend  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  their  lives  in 
studying  how  to  dress  theniselves,  they  ought  to 
understand  more  about  it  than  the  exoteric  critic 
who  hastilj^  scans  his  wife’s  costume  as  she  comes 
down  to  dinner.  We  are  of  opinion,  further,  that 
the  masculine  mind  is  incapable  of  dispassionately 
judging  women’s  dress.  There  are  men  who  look 
upon  every  tolerably  good-looking  woman  as  an 
angel;  and  such  men,  perceiving  the  majority'  of 
their  angelic  acipiaintances  dressing  in  a  jiarticular 
fashion,  must  needs  consider  the  fishion  a  remark- 
ablv  graceful  and  becoming  one. 

Then-  are  other  men  who,  having  been  rather 
hardly  entreated  by  the  sex,  are  disposed  to  regard 
women  with  distrust,  if  not  with  some  vague  notion 
of  a  universal  revenge ;  and  these  find  each  new 
fashion  only  another  phase  of  feminine  absurdity 
and  vanity.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that 
women  should  be  allowed  (the  phrase  suggests  a 
possible  restriction  which,  we  fear,  does  not  exist) 
to  dress  pretty  much  as  they  please,  and  to  adorn 
themselves  with  such  combinations  of  color,  and 
such  forma  of  costume,  as  they  think  most  suited  to 
their  various  reejuirements. 

In  one  direction,  however,  every  man  who  has 
got  any  sort  of  influence  over  the  womankind  of  his 
family  or  circle  is  imperatively’  bound  to  interfere. 
The  abomination  of  tight-lacing  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  amongst  ns.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  fashion  contemplates  any  immediate  return  to 
the  wasp  waist,  hut  there  are  rumors  abroad  which 
render  it  necessary  that  every  precaution  should  be 
used.  It  may  be  that  the  flinging  open  of  the  eoi^ 
respondencc-eolumns  of  the  newspapc’rs  in  tlie  dull 
season  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  reappearance 
of  this  bugbear,  but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that 
such  incipient  tentatives  should  be  checked  at  once. 
Somewhere  about  two  years  ago  a  magazine  wliich 
is  chiefly  addressed  to  girls  started,  for  its  own  ])ur- 
poses  doubtless,  this  subject,  and  endeavored  to  com¬ 
bat  the  notion  that  tight-lacing  was  injurious  to  the 
frame.  It  was  suspected  at  the  time  that  this  peri¬ 
odical  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  organ  of 
the  stay-makers,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
means  of  subsistence  by  the  extinction  of  crinoline. 
This  underhand  eflbrt  to  resuscitate  a  pernicious 
custom  provoked  a  good  deal  of  indignation ;  and 
we  fancy  that  it  was  then  abandoned.  However, 
our  old  foe  appears  in  a  new  place ;  and  in  the 
sacred  columns  of  the  Times,  the  spectre  of  tight- 
lacing  is  again  paraded  before  ns,  by  one  or  two 
correspondents,  whose  method  of  logic  inclines  us 
to  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  sex  which  is  prin¬ 
cipally  interested  in  the  matter.  'Fhe  first  point  on 
which  these  correspondents  insist  is  that  a  small 
wMst  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  second  is  that 
a  woman  may  “  cultivate  her  figure  ”  —  such  is  the 
^ntle  euphemism  which  describes  the  squeezing 
tn  of  the  ribs  —  with  impunity  Irom  physical  in- 
jury. 


It  Is  true  enough  that  a  small  waist  is  an  addition¬ 
al  grace  to  a  figure  that  is  otherwise  symmetrical 
and  graceful.  No  one  can  deny  this  fact.  But 
there  is  no  greater  blunder  than  for  the  “  cultiva¬ 
tor  ”  to  imagine  that  a  small  waist,  which  bi-trays 
its  artificial  origin,  can  lie  regarded  by  men  with 
anything  else  than  derision  or  compassion.  Is  it 
wonder,  or  pity,  or  contempt  that  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  feeUng  when  one  observes  a  wasp-like  body 
tapering  down  to  an  abnormally  small  waist,  the 
waist  unnaturally  round,  the  dress  obviously 
strained,  the  whole  body  apparently  balanced  so  as 
to  prevent  the  compressed  figure  from  breaking  in 
two  halves  ?  A  more  absurd  spectacle  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive;  and  it  is  one  which  suggests 
some  other  reflections,  not  verv-  flattering  to  the 
ownei’  of  the  ins«!ct-waist.  We  presume  tliat  girls 
make  fools  of  themselves  in  this  way  in  order  to 
convey  to  others  the  notion  that  they  are  peculiarly 
svlph-like  and  graceful.  They  wish  to  appear  in 
tiie  eves  of  their  male  admirers  as  light,  ethereal, 
angefic  creatures,  who  are  scarcely  subject  to  the 
vulgar  necessities  of  hunger.  Unfortunately,  the 
impression  conveyed  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
lover  cannot  look  at  his  mistress’s  eyes  for  thinking 
of  lier  waist,  and  wondering  how  she  can  smile  un¬ 
der  her  tightly-clasping  bars  of  cane.  In  spite  of 
himselfi  he  becomes  an  anatomist.  He  mentally 
dissects  her.  He  cannot  help  thinking  of  those 
jilates  in  books  of  physiology,  showing  the  jiosition 
of  the  ribs  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  practice  of 
tight-lacing.  AVhile  he  ought  to  b«‘  looking  at  her 
face,  he  is,  in  imagination,  contemplating  her  lungs. 
When  she  sighs,  it  is  not  of  her  affection  he  thinks ; 
he  is  considering  the  action  of  her  diaphragm.  It 
is  imjKissible  ibr  the  tenderest  and  most  iilealistic 
of  lovers  to  discern  the  jxK’trt-  of  a  mechanical 
waist. 

As  for  the  injurious  effects  of  the  practice,  no 
correspondence  in  the  Times  or  elsewhere  will  alter 
definite  scientific  fiicts.  We  are  heartily  glad  to 
perceive  that  the  Lancet  has  engaged  in  the  good 
work  of  smiting  down  these  fallacies  with  the 
sledge-hammer  of  its  authority.  We  imagine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  physical  injuries  produced  by  tightr 
lacing  must  be  apparent  to  every  one ;  and  that  it  is 
only  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  its  advocates 
to  say  that  they  know  of  no  cases  of  such  injury. 

The  Lancet  only  repeats  what  ought  to  be 
known  to  every  school-girl  who  studies  physiologi¬ 
cal  questions  and  answers  in  her  classes.  For  the 
free  motion  of  the  lungs,  free  motion  of  the  ribs  is 
required.  Compress  the  ribs  by  tight-lacing,  and 
you  would  prevent  the  lungs  from  obtaining  air  but 
for  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  which  involves  a 
methotl  of  breathing  directly  destructive  of  the  har¬ 
monious  working  of  the  internal  system.  “  Breath¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  thus  carried  on,  produces  dotvnward 
pressure  instead  of  lateral  expansion,  increasing 
the  difficulties  under  W’hich  the  digestive  organs, 
compressed  out  of  shape  bv  the  constriction  of  the 
waist,  do  their  work,  anil  causing  displacements 
and  derangements  which  create  {lerhaps  more  do¬ 
mestic  unhappiness  than  any  other  circiraistance  in 

life . And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to 

the  practice  of  tight-lacing  is  due  a  very  large 
number  of  distressing  female  ailments,  over  and  be¬ 
yond  those  derangements  of  digestion  and  circula¬ 
tion  to  which  we  have  already  referred.” 

It  may  be  urged  that  if  women  will  kill  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  attract  admiration  and  gratify 
their  vanity,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  a  martyrdom 
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which  is  clearly  apicasure  to  them.  But  that  is 
not  the  point.  Tne  results  of  tight-lacing  are 
not  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  experiment. 
The  prevalence  of  the  custom  in  this  age  would 
materially  affect  the  health  of  the  next  generation. 

The  more  immediate  results  are  a  mass  of  need¬ 
less  complaints  which  make  a  woman  an  infliction 
upon  her  friends  as  well  as  a  misery  to  herself. 
Constant  headaches,  the  querulousness  of  temi)er 
attendant  upon  restraint  and  pain,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  ills  of  indigestion  are  part  of  the  harvest  of 
evil  which  follows  tight-lacing,  and  in  which  many 
an  unhappy  husband  has  been  forced  to  share. 
For  a  woman  to  have  constant  headaches  who  has 
produced  them  by  her  own  wilful  folly  might  be 
regarded  as  a  merited  punishment,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  punishment  falls  as  much  iiimn  the  hus¬ 
band  as  uiion  herself.  Probably,  however,  he 
rea[)s  a  deserved  punishment  for  having  been  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  marry  a  girl  given  up  to  tight-lacing, 
or  for  having  been  weak  enough  to  let  his  wife  fall 
into  the  habit.  Perhaps  if  it  were  well  understood 
that  our  marrying  young  men  —  looking  forwanl 
to  their  future  domestic  comfort  —  were  dis|K)sed 
to  keep  clear  of  girls  devoted  to  the  ruinous  prac¬ 
tice  of  tight-lacing,  the  insect-waist  w’ould  disap¬ 
pear,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  coffin-corsets. 


HERR  WAGNER’S  LAST. 

Mk.  H.  F.  Chorlky,  for  many  years  the  musical 
critic  of  the  Athenaeum,  writes  as  follows  from 
Munich :  — 

“  I  was  present  the  other  evening  at  a  full-dress 
stage  rehearsal  of  Herr  Wagner’s  ‘  Das  Rhein- 
gold,’  the  Prologue  to  his  three  Nibelungen  operas. 
Tliis  rehearsal  was,  in  most  respects,  tantamount 
to  a  first  jjerforinanee  elsewhere  ;  and  was  followed 
during  some  two  and  a  half  of  the  dreariest  hours 
which  I  ever  endured  with  an  amount  of  readiness 
to  admire,  and  patience  to  listen,  creditable  to  the 
good  faith  of  all  concerned,  but  therefore  none 
the  less  amazing. 

“  The  Oj)era  Orchestra  in  Munich,  notoriously 
superb,  had  been  strengthened  for  the  occasion,  and 
included  many  harps.  By  a  new  arrangement  it 
was  sunk  out  of  sight,  the  traditional  foot-lights 
being  also  removed.  Both  innovations  seemed  to 
me  open  to  (pestion.  Tlie  stage  was  too  dark ; 
the  accompaniments,  at  the  back  of  the  parterre, 
sounded  weak,  wiry,  and  ill-balanced.  The  harps 
were  no  more  potent  than  so  many  gnats  would 
have  been. 

“  But  the  world  had  been  jiroinised  scenic  effects 
of  ex<}uisite  fantasy.  Tlie  opening  scene  of  ‘  Das 
Rlicingold  ’  is  the  bed  of  the  Rhine,  where  three 
swimming  mTnphs  of  the  stream  are  discovered  as 
wheeling  ujiwards  and  downwards,  in  guard  of  the 
mysterious  golden  treasure.  As  a  stage  effect,  this 
would  be,  under  the  best  of  conditions,  obviously 
extravagant  —  need  it  to  be  said,  impossible  ?  Yet 
the  solution  of  a  similar  difficulty  was  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  effected  at  the  Grand  Ojiera  of  Paris,  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Taglioni  danced  so  e.x- 
quisitelv  to  Adolphe  Adam’s  charming  music,  in 
‘  La  Fille  du  Danube.’ 

“  The  subsequent  scenes,  including  a  final  one 
with  a  practicable  rainbow,  low  to  earth,  and  in¬ 
tended  for  persons  to  mount  by  way  of  tableau, 
were  picturesque  enough  ;  but  by  those  who  recol¬ 
lect  analogous  displays  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  —  last, 
not  least  —  London,  it  could  not  be  accepted  as 


either  amazing  or  probable.  It  is  needful  to  dwell 
on  these  facts,  because  to  consider  them  becomes  a 
just  necessity,  when  a  scenic  whole,  exhibited  bv 
one  who  has  more  impudently  satirized  his  pred^ 
cessors  than  any  one  pretemling  to  the  name  of 
musical  artist  has  done  before  him,  —  and  who  has 
professed  to  inaugurate  a  new  era,  —  is  paraded 
before  the  public.  I  lerr  W agner’s  dreams  of  shows, 
which  were  to  carry  off  the  ancient  legend,  mon¬ 
strous  and  dull  as  arranged  by  him  (yet  not  with- 
otit  a  certain  amount  of  grim,  old-world  poetrj-  in 
its  idea),  and  music  such  as  he  is  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing,  have  not  —  alas  the  day  !  —  been  realized. 

“  Every  body  concerned  in  the  failure  of  the  re¬ 
hearsal  and  the  postponement  of  the  performance 
is,  of  course,  to  blame,  save  the  arrogant  author. 
But  the  work  in  itself,  apart  from  all  its  trappings 
and  paddings  and  puffs  jmcliminary,  and  enthusi- 
asiu  wrought  up  to  fever-heat  by  the  herd  ready  to 
wonder,  “  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise,”  at  any  || 
long-lmarded  prophet  or  sepulchral  seer,  who  is 
able,  by  force  of  brass,  to  get  a  hearing  and  a 
patron,  —  what  /.>••  the  work,  when  it  is  dispassion¬ 
ately  considered  ?  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  l| 
‘  Nibelungen  Lied  ’  offers  matter  for  tluree  separate 
and  consecutive  musical  dramas,  to  bo  performed 
on  as  many'  successive  evenings,  after  a  first  or 
prefatory  one  has  been  devoted  to  ‘  Das  Rheingold.’ 
^is  is  a  concession,  on  the  one  hand,  tolerably 
sweeping :  while,  on  the  other,  such  a  grant  in¬ 
evitably  limits  the  presentation  of  the  unwieldy 
marvel. 

“  ‘  Das  Rheingold  ’  consists  of  four  scenes,  —  the 
first  framing  three  swimming  and  singing  nympL», 
who  caracole  up  and  down  the  hill-peaks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Rhine,  with  painfully  acrobatic 
gestures,  4o  a  gibl)erlsh  of  vowel-sounds,  recalling 
similar  cries  in  the  ‘  Faust  ’  of  Berlioz,  and — prok 
pwlor  !  —  the  barking  dogs  in  M.  Offenbach’s  ‘  Roi 
Barkouf’ !  After  this  water-music  enters  the  hero, 
to  the  follo^ving  euphonious  line :  — 


‘  Qarstig  gUttcr  glitsch’riger  Qlimmer.  ’ 
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The  entire  libretto  is  wrought  out  in  language  vary¬ 
ing  between  such  hideous  cacophony  as  the  above 
and  a  euphuistic  alliteration  no  less  remarkable, 
the  source  of  the  verse  considered.  Tlie  march  of 
the  story  (which  marches  not)  is  no  less  singular 
and  Wagnerian.  The  legend  is  conducted  bv  a 
series  of  monologues,  with  the  occasional  jiroduc- 
tion  of  bystanders  who  have  nothing  to  say  and 
do.  There  is  small  apparent  reason  why  (Herr 
AV  agner’s  cour.agi*  holding  out)  it  should  not  have 
been  prolonged  for  some  ten  hours  and  as  manv  i 
scenes  more  I  And  ‘  Das  Rheingold,’  be  it  recol-  : 
lected,  is  reiiresented  as  only  the  first  of  a  series  ^ 
of  four  Festival  Performances  I 

“  Never  has  partisanship  been  so  unblushing  and 
unscrujiulous  as  on  this  occasion.  Those  who  refer 
to  the  piano-forte  score  (MM.  Schott  &  Co.)  will 
hear  with  amazement  that  jierstms  of  no  mean 
authority  promised  that  ‘  Das  Rheingold  ’  was  to 
reveal  an  entire  change  in  its  master’s  manner, 
that  the  work  was  of  the  simplest  possible  struc¬ 
ture,  and  full  of  intelligible  melody. 

“  So  far  from  this  btiing  the  case,  all  who  refuse 
to  surrender  themselves  to  the  insanities  of  the 
hour  must  agree  that  the  scanty,  and  spare,  and 
stale  melodic  phrases  whieh  it  contains,  foisted  on 
the  public  by  feeble  and  inflated  efforts  at  orches¬ 
tral  intricacy,  are  complicated  and  worked  to  death 
with  a  persistency'  which,  if  found  in  the  work  of 
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have  given  way.  It  is  amusing  to  see  that  the 
more  “proper”  of  the  Parisian  papers,  such  as 
L’Univers  and  Le  Monde,  regard  tlie  throwing  of 
the  ink-bottle  as  a  protest  against  the  indelicacy  of 
the  group. 

Thk  cuckoo  crj'  that  Dr.  Livingstone  is  “all 
right,”  and  the  comfortable  idea  that  he  will  “  turn 
up  ”  somewhere,  have  ceased  to  j)acify  some  of  his 
friends,  who  suggest  Uiat  an  expedition  should  set 
out  in  search  of  the  great  traveller. 

During  her  recent  stay  in  Normandy  Mdlle. 
Nilsson  creat(‘d  a  sensation  among  the  citizens  of 
Dieppe  and  Etretat  by  reatlings  from  the  English 
poets,  and  esfiecially  by  her  rendering  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.” 

It  turns  out  that  the  priceless  Saxon  MS.,  the 
gift  of  Lcofric,  the  first  Bishop  of  Exet(‘r,  which 
was  said  to  have  disapjK'ared  from  tlu‘  Chapter 
Library,  never  was  there.  It  is  safe  among  other 
MSS.  in  the  Exeter  Exchequer  Chamber. 

The  Emperor  has  sent  to  M.  Theophile  Gautier, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  verses  which  that  writer 
extemporized  last  season  at  the  residence  of  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  a  flattering  autograph  letter,  aev 
companied  by  two  magnificent  Sevres  vases. 

M.  Eugene  Godard,  the  aeronaut,  recently 
made  an  ascension  at  Rheims,  but  in  alighting  his 
balloon,  the  Cite-de-Florcnce,  was  caught  in  a  gust 
of  wind,  and  torn  into  strips.  Fortunately  the 
persons  in  the  car,  three  in  number,  were  unhurt. 

The  Wheekblnd  voor  Isrnelieten,  a  Dutch  Jewish 
paper,  reports  that  a  .Jewish  lady  in  her  hundredth 
*j-ear  recently  visited  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition, 
accompanied  by  her  grandson,  who  was  himself  a 
grandfather.  She  insjiected  a  sewing-machine  and 
threaded  a  needie  without  the  aid  of  sjiectacles. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Ilivadellesa,  an  im¬ 
mense  natural  gi'otto,  entirely  filled  with  stalactite 
columns  of  great  beauty,  has  just  been  discovered 
by  some  English  miners.  Passages  extend  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  for  more  than  a  league.  Tourists 
declare  this  cavern  to  b(.‘  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world. 

Speaking  of  the  ])ros[)erity  of  this  countrj',  the 
Examiner  remarks :  “  Had  Seces.sion  succeeded, 
the  Border  line  would  now  be  bristling  with  bayo¬ 
nets  ;  and  men’s  thoughts,  instead  of  being  fixed  on 
works  of  peaceful  development  and  progress,  would 
have  been  concentrated  upon  systems  of  strategy, 
works  of  fortification,  and  schemes  of  vengeance 
and  destruction.  What  a  blessed  thing  both  for 
America  and  England  it  is  that  most  of  our  noble 
and  right  honorable  prophets  prophesied  foolishly.” 

A  Nr:'W  poet  has  turned  up  in  England,  —  a 
realistic  poet,  we  should  say,  judging  by  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  verse  given  in  the  Athenmum.  in  a 
ballad  on  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  occinn  this  vigor¬ 
ous  and  racy  stanza,  the  first  line  of  which  might 
have  been  written  by  the  late  Artemus  Ward :  — 

1.15  Lord  Nelson  fell, 

And  forty  men  around  him  ; 

A  ball  from  the  Redoubtable 
Most  j^rievously  did  woud<1  him  ; 

At  half  past  four  o'clock  he  died, 

And  Glory  came  and  crovoed  him.*’ 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  touching  two 

Brecious  manuscripts  which,  in  1589,  used  to 
e  on  the  table  of  Catherine  de’  Medici.  These 


and  others  were  said  to  have  perished.  It  is  now 
understood  that  all  that  Queen’s  MSS.  and  boob 
are  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris.  The  “  Abuj 
du  Monde  ”  and  the  “  Prophdties  des  Sibylles  ”  are 
described  as  being  of  great  beauty,  the  latter  pa> 
ticularly  in  its  illustrations.  The  books  on  magic 
and  astrology  —  sciences  in  which  Catlierine  was 
particularly  interested  —  abound  in  this  collection. 

The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Adah  Mi  nken 
were  some  time  ago  removed  from  Pere  La  Chaise 
to  Mont  Pamasse,  where  the  obelisk  was  raised  to 
her  memory.  It  is  now  .stated  th.at  the  wrong  coffin 
was  disinterred,  a  second  having  been  placed  su^ 
reptitiously  above  hers.  An  unknown  cor[)se  lies 
therefore  under  the  obelisk,  with  its  ornamental 
cross  and  wreath  at  ilout  Pamasse,  while  poor 
Menken  sleep.s  unnoticed  in  her  humble  grave. 

Her  dying  wishes  were  that  it  might  be  marked 
only  by  a  rude  cross,  bearing  the  words  “  Thoa 
knowest.” 

A  STROKE  of  apoplexy  has  just  killed  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Hohenzollem-Heehingen.  Twenty  vears 
ago  he  sold  his  ancient  principality  to  Prussia  tor 
money  and  the  title  of  “  Highness.”  Childless  by 
a  first  marriage,  he  took  to  wile  a  daughter  of  a 
Franccscan  baron  (Von  Sybourg)  ;  but  the  lady 
was  wife  only  b\  right  of  that  frdn  morf/mm  of 
wedded  life,  a  morganatic  marriage,  the  issue  of 
which  inherit  neither  name  nor  title  of  the  father. 

'ITic  wife  was  ert'ated  Countess  von  Rothenbmg, 
ami  was  divorced  a  few  years  ago.  A  son  by  this  i.  i 
union  (Iv.rn  in  1815)  remains  Ilerr  Graf,  as  he  was  ■;  I 
befiire  his  father’s  death.  His  sire  was  the  last  ;■ 
Prince  of  Hohenzollem-Heehingen  ;  the  son.  Count  : 
Frederick,  when  his  mother  dies,  will  be  the  first  } 
Count  von  Rothenburg.  . 

The  Indian  papers  state  that  the  Maharajah  of  3  j , 
Travancore  is  aliout  to  jierform  the  ceremony  of  ;  i ! 
Thooloparam.  The  process  consists  of  Ids  High- 
ness  being  placed  in  one  scale  with  an  ccjual  weight 
of  gold  in  the  other.  Tlie  gold  thus  obtained  is  I 
afterwards  distributed  among  the  Bralimins  accord-  >1 
ing  to  each  one’s  privilege,  and  it  is  only  after  the  [  -j 
ceremony  that  his  Highness  is  .supposed  to  be 
sanctified.  Tliere  is  another  ceremony  which  con-  1 
sists  in  his  Highness  passing  through  the  belly  of  a 
cow  of  gold ;  this  is  termed  Erniagherpum.  This 
it  is  pro|X)sed  to  celebrate  next  year.  It  is  feared 
that  these  costly  ceremonies,  combined  with  the 
coming  Moorajebum,  will  absor’o  a  good  jiortion  of 
the  surplus  revenue  of  the  State. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  commander-in-  ! 
chief  of  the  English  amiy,  lately  did  a  brilliant 
thing.  He  signified  his  pleasure  that  all  officers 
should  wear  steel  scabbards  for  their  swoixls,  and  ^ 
at  considerable  trouble  and  expense  the  whim  of  j 
his  Royal  Highness  was  obeyed.  A  group  of  offi¬ 
cers,  equijipcd  with  these  new  steel  scabbards,  was  | 
formed  inside  the  Chatham  redoubt  at  night,  when  a  | 
supposed  enemy  threw  an  electric  light  upon  the  > 
work.  In  an  instant  each  officer  stood  revealed  by  IE; 
a  gleam  of  white  light  down  his  side,  an  easy  prey  I 
to  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters,  had  tlie  camiiaign  1| 
been  real  instead  of  mimic.  The  steel  scabbards  ilf 
ordered  by  his  Royal  Highness  are  now  to  be  black- 
ened,  also  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense.  So  l| 
much  for  meddling  with  edged  tools.  \i 

For  some  months  past  the  Saturday  Review  has  j 
been  set  up  in  type,  the  separate  letters  of  which  |i 
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art!  joined  together  with  a  sort  of  gum  or  cement, 
so  that  short  words  and  parts  of  words  are  lifted 
from  the  case  by  the  compositor  in  one  operation, 
instead  of  picking  up  each  separate  and  distinct 
letter.  It  is  understood  that  this  modern  adajttation 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Walter’s  system  of  logotypography 
is  not  a  complete  success ;  the  multiplication  of  the 
type  boxes  and  difficulty  of  remembering  the  places 
of  all  the  varied  combinations  of  letters  rendering 
the  process  slow  and  tedious.  Messrs.  K[K)ttiswoode, 
the  j)rinter3,  who  make  this  experiment,  have  tried 
many  plans  for  abbreviating  time  and  saving  trouble 
in  type-setting,  but  none  of  them  have  as  yet  su- 
perk-ded  the  method  universally  in  use  from  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing. 

In  Paris  “  findings  are  uot  keepings,”  and  no  less 
than  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  objects  found 
ujwn  the  public  way  are  dejiosited  by  the  finders  at 
a  special  depot  for  that  piu^mse  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Alnnit  an  equal  numl)er  of  articles  left  in 
public  vehicles  are  similarly  deposited.  'Hiese  wail’s 
and  strays  are  all  stowed  away  within  the  prefec- 
tiue  of  police,  in  an  immense  magazine,  which  forms 
a  perl’ect  bazaar  of  odds  and  ends  of  the  most  het¬ 
erogeneous  character,  every'  one  numbered,  ticketed, 
classed,  and  arranged  in  manellous  order,  waiting 
to  be  reclaimed  by  its  lawful  owner.  The  room 
where  all  the  more  valuable  objects  arc  deposited 
contains  twelve  immense  presses  filled  with  watch¬ 
es,  chains,  rouleaux  of  gold  coin,  bank-notes,  dia¬ 
monds,  and  jewelrv'  of  every  kind,  and  there  are 
commonly  in  these  presses  no  less  than  twelve 
thousand  une’aimed  articles.  The  general  depot 
comprises  nine  large  rooms,  furnished  from  top  to 
bottom  with  shelves,  upon  which  are  piled  objects 
of  every  shape,  size,  nature,  and  value,  —  cashmen' 
shawls  and  sabots,  hand-organs  and  artificial  fiow- 
ers,  kitchen  utensils  and  pocket-books,  bunches  of 
keys  and  eiurycombs.  Tlie  number  of  objects  in  the 
depot  at  one  time  is  usually  about  forty  thousand. 
Ordinarily  the  number  of  canes,  umbrellas,  and 
parasols  is  at  least  fifteen  thousand.  All  articles, 
if  not  reclaimed  within  a  year,  are  handed  back  to 
the  finders,  who  are  required,  however,  to  kee])  them 
two  years  and  a  day'  liefore  thev  are  legally  entitled 
to  dispose  of  them.  Athough  Parisians  are  perfect¬ 
ly  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  depot,  comparative¬ 
ly  few  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  there  for  any  lost 
article ;  every  one  thinking  hh  property  is  certain 
to  have  fallen  into  dishonest  hands. 

The  author  of  “  Friends  in  Council  ”  contributes 
another  collection  of  short  essays  to  the  last  num- 
bcT  of  “  Good  Words,”  among  which  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristic  memoranda :  — 

“  Mushrooms,  in  their  resolute  growth,  will  lift  up 
large  slabs  of  stone,  —  such  is  th(!  force  o(  jiori-enus 
in  the  vegetable  world.” 

“  There  is  nothing  so  easily  made  offensive  as  good 
reasoning ;  and  men  of  clear  logical  minds,  if  not 
girted  at  the  same  time  with  tact,  make  more  ene¬ 
mies  than  men  with  'oad  hearts  and  unsound  un¬ 
derstandings.” 

“  Always  win  fools  first.  Thev  talk  much ;  and, 
what  they  have  once  uttered,  tliey  will  stick  to ; 
whereas,  there  is  always  time,  up  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  to  bring  before  a  wise  man  arguments  that 
may  entirely  change  his  opinion.” 

“  No  man,  or  woman,  was  ever  cured  of  love  by 
discovering  tlie  falseness  of  his  or  her  lover.  Tlie  liv¬ 


ing  together  for  three  long,  rainy  days  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  done  more  to  dispel  love  than  all  the  "perfi¬ 
dies  in  love  that  have  ever  been  committed.” 

“  There  is  certain  work  that  had  better  be  done 
roughly,  —  indeed,  which  loses  all  its  best  effect,  if 
not  done  roughly.  'Fhe  wayside  crosses  and 
‘  Christs  ’  to  be  seen  in  Catholic  countries  would 
have  little  interest  for  us,  if  they  were  finished 
works  of  art.  In  their  roughness  lies  their  touch¬ 
ingness.”  . 

“  After  all,  what  attracts  us  most  in  animals  are 
their  demerits.  The  fox  has  ceaseless  interest  for 
us,  both  in  fact  and  in  fable,  from  his  wicked  versatil¬ 
ity  of  guile ;  and  the  cool,  demure  selfishness  of  the 
cat  is  not  without  its  charm  to  the  lovers  of  the  feline 
race.  Is  there  anything  similar  to  this  feeling  in 
our  regard  for  human  beings  ?  I  think  there  is  ;  but 
then  the  demerits  must  not  be  such  as  to  annoy'  us 
much  and  so  to  ruffle  our  tolerance  for  them.” 

“  One  is  seldom  more  impressed,  or  at  least  one 
ought  seldom  to  be  more  impn'ssed,  with  the  great 
achievements  of  man,  and  what  a  wonderful  erea- 
ture  he  is,  than  after  listening  to  and  seeing  an 
opera. 

“  Tliink  of  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  composer,  who 
has  written  a  separate  score  lor  each  instrument, 
and  how  all  these  various  sounds  blend  into  deli¬ 
cious  harmony'. 

•‘Observe  the  skill  of  the  scene-painter, — how 
nicely  he  has  adapted  his  work  to  the  distance 
from  which  it  is  to  be  viewed. 

“  Give  some  credit,  too,  to  the  poet  who  has  invent¬ 
ed  the  novel  or  the  drama,  from  which  the  opera  is 
taken.  Nor  is  the  man  who  has  adapted  the  grace¬ 
ful  fiction  to  meet  the  necessities  of  operatic  per¬ 
formers  to  be  without  his  meed  of  praise. 

“  Note  the  mechanical  contrivance  which  is  every'- 
where  employ'cd,  and  how  smoothly  it  all  ^oes. 

“  Consider  the  skill  with  which  the  building  has 
been  formed  both  with  regard  to  sight  and  sound. 

“  Again,  observe — and  this  is  sure  to  have  gained 
your  observation  —  what  skill  is  shown  by'  the  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses.  Those  thrilling  notes  have  not 
been  produced  without  immense  study,  labor,  and 
reflection. 

“  Lastly',  do  not  fail  to  take  note  of  the  admi¬ 
rable  organization  which  brings  all  this  thought 
and  lalxir  and  skill  into  a  mirror,  as  it  were,  of 
representation. 

“  And  yet  there  are  some  people  who  would  per¬ 
suade  us  that  the  creatures  who  have  done  all  this 
are  to  perish  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Iluman- 
itv  is  to  make  continuous  progress  but  the  individ- 
als  are  naught,  and  will  be  naught,  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 


THE  GOOSE  GIRL. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  YF.XR  2099. 

The  little  goose-girl  came  singi 
Along  the  fields,  “  Sweet  May,  oh !  the  long  sweet 
day.” 

That  was  her  song. 

Bringing  about  her,  floating  about,  in  and  out 
through  the  long 
Fair  tresses  of  her  hair. 

Oh !  a  thousand,  thousand  idlenesses. 
Spreading  away  on  May’s  breath  everywhere. 
“  Idleness,  sweet  idleness.” 
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But  this  was  a  time, 

,  '  Two  thousand  and  ninety-nine, 

When  sinjiing  of  idleness  even  in  spring. 

Or  drinking  wind-wine. 

Or  looking  up  into  the  blue  heaven,  was  counted  a 
crime. 

A  time,  harsh,  not  sublime  ; 

One  terrible  sort  of  school-hour  all  the  year 
through, 

^Vhen  cverv  one  had  to  do  somothinjr,  and  do  it  by 
nde. 

AVhy,  even  the  babies  could  calculate 
Two  and  two  at  the  least,  mentally,  without  a 
slate. 

Each  calling  itself  an  aggregate 
Of  molecules. 

It  was  always  school,  schools  all  over 
The  world  as  far  as  the  sky  could  cover 
It,  dry  land  and  sea. 

High  priests  said, 

“  Let  matter  be  Z, 

Thoroughly  calculated  and  tried. 

To  work  our  problems  with,  before  all  eyes ; 
Anjlhing  beside  that  might  prove  a  dangerous 
guide. 

Xs  or  Ys,  unknown  quantities, 

AVe  hesitate  not  at  once  to  designate 
Fit  only  now  and  forever  to  be  laid  aside.” 

So  voii  st'e, 

Everj-thing  was  made  as  plain  as  could  be. 

Not  the  ghost  of  a  dotibt  even  left  to  roam  about  free ; 
Everybody’s  concern 
Being  just  to  learn,  le.am,  learn  — 

In  one  way  —  but  only  in  one  way. 

Where  then  did  the  little  goose-girl  come  from  that 
day  ? 

I  don’t  know. 

'fhough,  is  n’t  there  hard  by 
A  ttlace  tender  and  sunny. 

We  can  feel  slid  between 
.  Our  seen  and  unseen. 

And  whose  shadows  we  trace  on  the  earth’s 
face 

Now  and  then  dimly  ?  AYcll,  sho 
W’as  as  ignorant  as  she  could  ignorant  be, 
And  the  world  was  n’t  school  to  her 
Who  came  singing, 

“  Idleness,  sweet  idleness,”  up  to  the  very  feet 
Of  the  professors’  chairs. 

And  of  the  thousand  thousand  pupils  sitting  round 
u)X)n  theirs. 

Who  up  all  sprang. 

At  the  sound  of  the  words  she  sang. 

With  “  No,  no,  no,  no ;  no. 

There  are  no  sweets  in  May, 

None  in  the  weary  day. 

What  foolish  thing  is  this,  singing  of  idleness  in 
spring  ?  ” 

“  Oh  1  sunny  spring,” 

Still  sang  the  little  goose-girl,  wondering 
As  she  was  passing. 

But  suddenly  stayed  for  a  moment,  basking 
In  the  broad  light,  with  wide  eyes  asking, 
AVhat  “  nay  ”  could  mean  to  the  soft,  warm  day  ? 
And  as  she  stayed. 

There  strayed  our  from  her 
May  breaths,  wandering  all  the  school  over. 

But  now  the  haro  eyes  move  her. 

And  her  lips  quiver. 

As  the  sweet  notes  shiver 


Between  them,  and  die. 

So  her  singing  ceases :  she 
Looking  uj)  crying,  “  Why, 

Is  my  May  not  sweet  ? 

Is  the  wide  sky  fair  ? 

Are  the  free  winds  fleet  ? 

Are  the  feet  of  the  spring  not  rare. 

That  tread  flowers  out  of  the  soil  ? 

Oh !  long  hours  not  for'toil. 

But  for  wondering  and  singing.” 

“  No,  no,  no,  no,”  these  reply, 

“  Silly  fancies  of  flowers  and  skies ; 

All  these  things  we  know. 

There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at,  sing. 
Love  or  fear. 

Is  not  everything  simple  and  clear. 

And  common  and  near  us,  and  weary  ? 
So,  pass  by  idle  dreaming. 

And  you  if  you  would  like  to  know 
Being  from  seeming. 

Come  into  the  schools  and  study.” 

“  Still  to  sing  sometimes  when  I  have  the  will, 
And  be  idle  and  ponder,” 

Said  the  goose-girl,  “  and  look  up  to  heaven  and 
wonder.” 

“  What !  squander  truth’s  time 
In  droams  of  the  unknown  sublime  ? 

No.”  “  Then  ignorant  always,”  said  she, 

“  I  must  be  ”  ;  and  went  on  her  way, 

“  Sweet  Mav,  sad  May.” 

Hanging  lu'r  head. 

Till  “  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,”  she 
said, 

“  But  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Let  be,  I  will  sit  by  the  mills  of  the  gpds  and 
watch  the  slow  atoms  fall.” 

So  patient  and  still,  through  long,  patient  hours. 
As  she  laid  her  heart  low  in  the  hearts  of  the 
flowers ; 

Through  clouds  and  through  shine. 
With  smiles  and  with  tears. 

Through  long  hours,  through  sweet 
years. 

Oh  !  years  —  for  a  vear  was  only  one  school-hour 
in  Two  thousand  and  ninety-nine. 

And  see, 

AVho  are  these  that  come  creeping 
Out  from  the  school  ?  Long  ago, 
AVhen  idlenesses  out  of  her  tresses  strayed  the  school 
over; 

Some  slept  of  the  learners,  some  played. 
These  crept  out  to  wonder  and  sing. 
And  look  for  her  yonder. 

Away  up  the  hills  amongst  the  gods’ mills — 
And  now 

“  Is  it  this  way  ?  ”  they  say. 
Bowing  low ; 

“  Oh  1  wise,  by  the  heaven  in  thine  eyes, 
Teach,  we  will  learn  of  thee. 

Is  it  No,  is  it  Yes, 

Labor  or  idleness  ?  ” 

She,  answering  meekly,  “  Tliis  — 
Neither  No,  nor  Yes, 

But,  come  into  Gotl  and  see.” 

Oh  I  the  deeps  we  can  feel ;  Oh  I  the  heights  we  must 
climb ; 

Oh !  slow  gentle  hours  of  the  golden  time,  — 
Here,  the  end  of  my  rhyme. 

E.  Keauy. 
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